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Phreno-Ethnology, or A Study of Some of the 
Races of Mankind. 


By J. A 


Ethnology has not succeeded in 
satisfactorily defining the meaning of 
the term “Race.” The best proof of 
this is, that Ethnologists cannot agree 
respecing the number of these grand 
divisions of mankind. Some enumer- 
ate them into three, others into five, 
and some into thirteen. 

THREE DIVISIONS. 

If we take the Old World, there 
are three well-marked divisions: 

The Negro; 

The Mongol ; 

The Caucasian. 

Under these all the minor subdi- 
visions and varieties may at least be 
arranged. 

Through comparative anatomy the 
Negro is but the embryonic; and the 
Mongol, the infantile form of the 
Caucasian, or perfect man. Their 
differences, structural and mental, 
mark successive stages of growth. 

These three divisions have their 
geographical sites and centers: 

The Caucasian in the West; the 
Mongol in the East; the Negro in 
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the South of the Old World. The 
first is European ; the second, Asiatic; 
the third, African; or, the Caucasian, 
Temperate Zone; the Mongol, Arc- 
tic zone; the Negro, Tropical zone. 

Some ethnologists divide the races 
as follows: 

MANY DIVISIONS. 

Dr. Latham makes nine divisions: 
(1) Monosyllabic, (2) Iranian, (3) 
Caucasian, (4) Persians, (5) Indians, 


(6) Oceanic, (7) Americans, (8) 
Africans, (9) Europeans. 
Buffon, six varieties: Polar, Tar- 


tan, Asiatic, European, Negro, and 
American. 

Blumenbach makes five divisions: 
(1) Caucasians, (2) Mongolians, (3) 
Malays, (4) Indians, (5) Ethiopians. 

Hunter, seven varieties. Metzan, 
into two varieties—white and black. 
Virez, into three. Cuvier, into three 


divisions: (1) Caucasians, (2) Asi- 
atic, (3) Ethiopic. 
Desmoulins, into sixteen species. 


Bary de St. Vincent makes fifteen 
species subdivided into races. 
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Morton, twenty-two species. Pick- 
ering, eleven races. Luke Burke, six- 
ty-three. Jacquenot, three species. 


PHRENOLOGY NECESSARY TO 
ETH NOLOGY. 

Ethnology cannot stand alone. For 
its effectual prosecution the aid of 
many other departments of learning 
and science is imperatively required. 
.It demands Anatomy, Physiology, 
Phrenology, Physiognomy, and Pho- 
tography, as primary and immediate 
agents and requisites; while it wants 
Geology, Zoology, Botany, and Cli- 
matology, as adjuncts. It needs also 
to have man correctly described and 
accurately represented, and it also 
seeks some knowledge as to the in- 
fluences of his environments, and how 
these have acted as a plastic force 
upon his physical structure and 
natural endowments. 

It asks acquaintance with his habits 
and his accessories. Nor are these 
scientific appliances sufficient. It asks, 
in addition, for the aid of learning, 
not the formal pedantry of classical 
scholarship or childish curiosity ot 
olden antiquarianism, but the great 
lingual facts of an all-embracing phil- 
ology, and the still more important 
monumental data which are being 
slowly furnished by modern ex- 
plorers. It is too wide a subject to 
grasp in one short effort, to con- 
dense all its subordinate provinces. 
We must be content somewhat to use 
each others’ eyes and to profit by 
each other’s thoughts for a further 
study, for Ethnology is as yet but in 
its incipient stage. 

We have our educated and scien- 
tific naturalists and geologists—why 
should we not have our specially edu- 
cated ethnologists? Man is not so 
easily understood but what his scien- 
tific observer requires special training. 
Controversies exist with regard to na- 
tions distant and near; for instance, 
there are theories in the minds of 
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many regarding the statements made 
as to whether the people of the British 
Isle are Celtic or Teutonic. Nor is 
it yet decided how much of German 
blood is Sclavonic, or to what extent 
the Frenchman is a Frank, or the 
Spaniard a Goth. Conquest or cul- 
ture may change the language of a 
nation, while the race in its funda- 
mental characteristics remains unal- 
tered. It is the same with religion, 
philosophy, laws, and customs—the 
impress of a superior race may be 
distinctly observable long after its ef- 
fect on the physical type has wholly 
or nearly disappeared. For example, 
both China and Japan bear obvious 
traces of a remote Caucasian culture, 
whose agents, however, have left no 
trace of their corporeal presence 
among the populations who were their 
disciples. 

Nearer home, we find that the Cel- 
tic language and faith have disap- 
peared from France, but not the Cel- 
tic blood and characteristics. 

Even in England it is doubtful 
whether the lingual mutilations which 
followed upon the Saxon and Nor- 
man conquests were accompanied by 
a proportionate admixture of the 
blood of the conquerors. So, in 
America, an almost purely Indian 
type was found, with language and 
institutions indubitably of alien par- 
entage. In these and many more 
examples the aboriginal stock, after 
submitting to conquest and coloniza- 
tion, to tuition and amalgamation, 
has reappeared in the course of 
ages, probably in renewed vigor, and 
at a higher stage of development, but 
with its fundamental characteristics 
effectually preserved, and therefore 
with its identity unchanged. 

This law of submission to occasion- 
al invasion is applicable not only to 
to the superior, who, after periods of 
exhaustive civilization, require the 
baptism of material elements—that is, 
inferior races, for it applies equally 
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of blood, and bone, and muscle, for 
the restoration of their overtaxed en- 
ergies, just as the inferior races de- 
mand an occasional infusion of 
nerve from the superior to stir their 
sluggish natures into action and start 
them afresh on the cougse of progres- 
sion. 

We now come to the vexed question 
of the possibility of a permanent 
change, or displacement of race—like, 


THE ScotTcH SKULL. 


for example, the Indian by the Anglo- 
Saxon in- North America, the Aborig- 
ines by the Anglo-Saxon in Australia. 
This brings us obviously to the larger 
whole, the native habitat, not merely 
of man, but of animals and even 
plants, and lands us in those great 
subjects, “Centers of Creation,” 
“Origin of Species,” and other grave 
questions that go down to the funda- 
mentals of organic life and even plan- 
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etary and solar existence. 

Ethnology, therefore, has passed 
out of the realm of dilettante inquiry 
and elegant speculation, and has burst 
its ‘boundaries, and has given a tax 
to our energies and attainments to 
work out legitimate results. 

To the naturalist, ethnologist, and 
historian, Phrenology comes as an in- 
dex of racial character and national 
proclivity. As a plastic force, the 





nervous system reigns supreme. It is 
its comparative absence that leaves 
the worm in his weakness, and its 
presence that raises man to his irre- 
sistible dominion. It is its imperfec- 
tion that retains the Negro in his hut, 
and its strength that raises or exalts 
the Caucasian to his temple. 

From the reptile in his ooze to the 
philosopher in his study, the succes- 
sive gradations of power are meas- 
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ured by its development and culture. 


THE BRAIN THE IMPORTANT FACTOR. 

Now, if the brain is the most im- 
portant part of our nature in its con- 
tour, volume, and quality, how neces- 
sary is its study to the comparative 
anatomist to aid his scientific investi- 
gations. Shall we compare the nude 
skeletons of the Aboriginal with the 
beautifully balanced structure of the 
Caucasian? Shall we wax eloquent 
over the foot, and be dumb on the 
brain? Shall we collect crania from 
all ages and countries, to define them 
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in anatomical language that was used 
before the only science which has yet 
satisfactorily connected mind with or- 
ganization? Without Phrenology as 
its guide in estimating the relative 
intellectual rank of the various races 
of mankind, Ethnology is simply 
child’s play, which is gratified by the 
collection of a museum of rare curios- 
ities, but neither knows nor desires 
to use them for reliable data for 
thought. It is through this that men- 
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tal diversities are to be estimated 
and accounted for. It is by this that 
the enduring characteristics of nations 
are to be explained, and through this 
that the intelligent voyager and trav- 
eler can most accurately convey to us 
the impressions which he derives 
from a sojourn amid the rude tribes 
and undescribed nationalities of dis- 
tant and imperfectly known countries. 

The earth had thus its well-defined 
nations five thousand years ago as it 
has now. Some were civilized, some 
barbarous, some savage. Some were 
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black, some were brown, some were 
fair. 

These nations must have had a his- 
tory now, unfortunately, lost. Who 
can measure the gulf of time which 
separates the high-featured Iranian 
from the woolly-haired and_thick- 
lipped Africans? and both seen in 
juxtaposition on the tombs and in the 
temples of the Sheban Pharaohs. 
Even from that remote Egyptian 
point, there is obviously a preceding 
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period of ethnic emergence and de- 
velopment whose successive centuries 
no plumb-line of ours can accurately 
estimate. There was an antiquity be- 
yond that of Egypt which even then 
defied calculation. 
THE FIVE RACES. 

It seems most probable that the five 
races as distinguished by their colors 
—1i.e, white, black, brown, red, yel- 
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HERBERT SPENCER ON LIFE. 

Life has been described by Herbert 
Spencer to be “the continuous adjust- 
ment of international relations,” and 
this, if not life, is at least the condi-. 
tion of its existence; and if we con- 
sider that this “adjustment” has been 
going on in man and other animals 
for perhaps a million years, before 
the forces that constitute the bodily 
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low, or the Caucasian, Negro, Malay, 
American Indian, Mongolian—were 
not derived from one stock, but each 
had a separate origin, the cause that 
could produce a single man being 
quite equal to produce all the varie- 
ties. 


THE CAUCASIAN RACE. 


and mental constitution of man could 
be brought to act in their present 
persistence and harmony, we -may 
then get a slight idea upon what the 
stability of type and race depend. It 
takes a long time to make any two 
forces act unconsciously or automat- 
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ically together, and the forces that 
constitute the harmony of the human 
system are infinite forces made to act 
together to effect a definite purpose, 
and are not easily disunited. 

If; then, the differeat races of man- 
kind had a separate origin, and the 
forces of which they are composed 
were brought together and associated 
by the different environment, “the 
structure -of an organism being the 
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that now inhabit Europe, are crossed 
with advantage; but we obtain only 
mongrels, inferior perhaps to either 
origin, from the crossing of distinct 
races. 

WHAT DARWIN SAYS. 

“The first meeting of distinct and 
separate people generates disease.” 
He also says: “If we look at the 
races of men as distributed over the 
world we must infer that their charac- 
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product of the almost infinite series 
of actions and reactions to which all 
ancestral organisms have been ex- 
posed,” as Herbert Spencer says, then 
such races could not be expected to 
mix-with advantage. Automatic ac- 
tions would clash, and there would 
always be the tendency, as in fact 
exists, to return to the original types. 
Thus, races which had probably the 
same ancestral types, such as those 


THE MONGOLIAN RACE. 


teristic differences cannot be account- 
ed for by the direct action of different 
conditions of life, even after exposure 
to them for an enormous period of 
time. The Esquimaux live exclusive- 
ly on animal food ; they are clothed in 
thick fur, and are exposed to intense 
cold and to prolonged darkness; yet 
they do not differ in any extreme de- 
gree from the inhabitants of Southern 
China, who live on vegetable food, 
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and are exposed almost naked to a 
hot, glaring climate. The unclothed 
Fuegians live on the marine produc- 
tions of their inhospitable shores ; the 
Botocudos of Brazil wander about in 
hot forests of the interior, and live 
chiefly on vegetable productions, yet 
these tribes resemble each other so 
closely that the Fuegians on board 
Beagle were mistaken by some Brazil- 
ians for Botocudos. The Botocudos, 
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Darwin, however, nevertheless 
hangs to the opinion that we had but 
one ancestor. 

WHAT ALFRED R. WALLACE THINKS. 

Wallace, on the other hand, holds 
that man passed through more than 
one channel of derivation, or transi- 
tional form, frcm the class of the in- 
ferior mammals. 

Such primary differences as those 
of Negro, Caucasian, or Australasian, 
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again, as well as the other inhabitants 
of tropical America, are wholly differ- 
ent from the Negroes who inhabit the 
opposite shores of the Atlantic, and 
are exposed to a nearly similar cli- 
mate, and follow nearly the same 
habits of life.” (“Descent of Man,” 
Vol. I., pages 239-246). 


THE MONGOLIAN RACE. 


denoting the special strain or breed 
of quadrumana from which each is 
supposed to have risen to the dignity 
of man, the color of the skin, de- 
pends on race more’ than on climate. 
It depends on the pigment excreted 
from the blood and interposed be- 
tween the cutis and cuticle, and, like 
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the cuticle, is extravascular. It is as 
thick as the cuticle in the Negro, and, 
by nice manipulation, can be detached 
as a separate membrane, according 
to dissection made by Soemmerring 
and Hunter. The texture of this in- 
termediate lamela between the cutis 
and cuticle exists in the fairest of 
Europeans, but the pigment is not 
deposited, and hence the color de- 
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in this lamella. (“Physical Man,” 
page 129, Hudson Tuttle). 
WHAT MALTHUS SAYS. 

As Malthus has shown, the world 
may be filled from the good stock with 
which now it is everywhere inocu- 
lated, and the inferior races, although 
they at present represent five-sixths 
of mankind, on the principle of nat- 
ural selection will probably be “civ- 
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pends on the transparency of the skin, 
revealing the blood in the capillaries 
beneath. From white to black every 
conceivable shade is produced by the 
amount of coloring matter deposited 


THE MALAY RACE 


ilized”’ off the face of the earth. 


That he is a progressive animal is 


the characteristic distinction of man, 
but several of the inferior races of 
man seem quite incapable of progress. 
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The -trown and red do n.t appear to 
have advanced very fast. From ages 
of locomotive hunting-habits, the 
vital and muscular fcrces are so pre- 
dominant in the American Indian that 
any lengthened rest would be to him 
painful; whereas ages of patient in- 
dustry have as much fitted the Chinese 
to do the work of the world as con- 
stant locomotion has disqualified the 
Indian. 


In the East, civilization seems to 
have considerably progressed and 
‘then to have beccme sterectyped. He 
who discovers the cause of this stere>- 
type, and by removing it sets civili- 
zation going again, may perhaps save 
one-third of mankind from extermi- 
nation. Czsar’s description of the 
pecple of his time, contrasted with 
the little change their descendants 
have undergone during the last thou- 
sand years, remarkably illustrates the 
permanence of type, and proves that 
in the institutions the first thing we 
would give the people to consider is 
Race. 


PRIMITIVE MAN. 


What was the brain development 
and mental capacity of primitive man? 
The foundation of the Darwin theory 
is that the brain of the first man was 
but a shade above that of the highest 
ape—a difference so small as to make 
it difficult to determine where the ape 
ended and the man began. And, 
irrespectively of this theory, the idea 
extensively—nay, almost universally 
—prevails that the size of the human 
brain, and as a sequence the mental 
capacity, varies to the extent of the 
distance which now separates savage 
and civilized races. On the other 
hand, an influential portion of the 
ethnologists maintain that primeval 
man, whether of one or of several 
distinct creations, was but removed 
in brain capacity from the ape, and 
that such capacity has gradually in- 
creased in those communities which 
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have beccme civilized. 
WAS ‘ADAM THE FIRST MAN. 

Thus, while one class adheres to the 
idea that Adam was not only the first 
man, but the representative standard 
of cerebral development and mental 
perfection from which his descend- 
ants have fallen, and to which they 
can be restored by civilization, the 
other class are quite sure that man 
started with the cerebral and mental 
development of the lowest modern 
savage, and that by culture such ca- 
pacity has keen gradually increased 
until it has reached the condition of 
the present civilized races, and that 
it only needs a similar training to 
bring the savage up to the same stand- 
ard. 

When we examine the facts fur- 
nished by archzological researches, 
it must, I think, bring us to the con- 
clusion that the size of the brain and 
the mental capacity of any given race 
of men remain permanent—at least, 
that they vary only within fixed limits 
above and below a certain average. 

THE CAUCASIAN RACE. 

The Caucasian race is, and always 
will be, at the head of creation while 
it maintains and preserves the pecu- 
liarities which now characterize it. 

Their power is in the type and tone 
of organization, which is as plainly 
marked as the color of the Negro’s 
skin. 

The Temperament is a predomin- 
ance of the Mental, though there is 
a good degree of the Vital and Mo- 
tive—sufficient to produce balance of 
power. 

The Mental Temperament gives to 
the race intensity, activity, ardor and 
enthusiasm. The osseous system is 
symmetrical ; the general contour and 
outline of the muscles, are smooth and 
regular; the features are distinct but 
uniform; the walk is commanding; 
but the strength is not so much in the 
body as in the brain. . 
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The brain is developed in the front- 
al and coronal regions. The moral 
and intellectual faculties have a pre- 
dominance over the basilar portions, 
though, as a race, Destructiveness and 
Combativeness are not as pronounced 
as with some nations. 

The Caucasians rule the world by 
the size and moral power of their 
brain. We need not wonder that 
Pizarro conquered Peru with only 164 
soldiers, as is stated, because the con- 
test of physical force could not com- 
pete with the superiority of the Cau- 
casian brain, which was much larger 
and better in quality. 

THE ANGLO-SAXON OR THE ENGLISH. 

The Anglo-Saxon is considered the 
strongest type of the Caucasian. They 
have an admixture of the elements of 
all the races, and we need not be sur- 
prised to find them successful mer- 
chants, mechanics, manufacturers, 
bankers, seamen, and statesmen. 

They make conquests from Colo- 
nies; have strong domestic attach- 
ments to their kin and country; enact 
rigid laws, which they obey as well 
as enforce. Their huntsmen are su- 
perior in skill and speed ; their boxers 
have muscle to endure the hardships 
of the ring; their seamen are in all 
lands and on all seas; their soldiers 
are vigorous and powerful in the use 
of bayonet, enduring and courageous 
on the battlefield. 

Their judgment in mercantile mat- 
ters is sound, and their enterprise and 
philanthropy are unequaled by any 
other nation. é 

The Anglo-Saxon has every tem- 
perament; the framework of body is 
solid; the brain is well developed in 
the anterior and coronal lobes. 

Firmness, Cautiousness,, Acquisi- 
tiveness, Conscientiousness, and Be- 
nevolence are prominent. 

They can learn science and philos- 
ophy, make inventions, and apply the 
rudimental ideas of the other races. 

There is enough impulse and ar- 
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dor in their temperament to give ver- 
satility of talent and an enterprising 
spirit. 


THE SCOTCHMAN. 

The Scotchman has a predominance 
of the bony and muscular structures, 
with more of the Motive than the 
Vital Temperament, hence he is char- 
acterized for action and thought, is a 





THE AUSTRALIAN SKULL. THE 
MALAY RACE, ‘ 
plodding, persevering, enduring, 


hard-working individual; is slow yet 
strong, steady and firm. He does 
not receive new ideas quickly, but 
when he is once called out, he holds 
on tenaciously, and likes to accom- 
plish his plans and purposes. 

He has large Causality and Com- 
parison ; his coronal brain is also high, 
and he is strongly inclined to think 
and agitate subjects of a theological 
nature. His Conscientiousness and 
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Causality work together, and make 
him rigid in maintaining the. truth. 
A Scotchman would prefer to die a 
martyr rather than to yield a point 
where duty and sense of moral obliga- 
tion convinced him he was in the 
right. He has Firmness and Cautious- 
ness, which give him general circum- 
spection, steadiness of conduct, in- 
tegrity of mind, and wisdom in ac- 
tion. He is suspicious, reserved, and 
non-committal. He looks ahead, pro- 
vides for future contingencies, and 
guards himself against the changes 
of weather. He is industrious, eco- 
nomical, strongly attached to his 
friends and to his clan and circle, 
but has a great degree of prejudice, 
dislike, and aversion, whenever these 
traits are called out. The full-blood- 
ed Scotchman is characterized by 
thought, caution, circumspection, 
sense of justice, power of will and 
endurance, ambition, and strong do- 
mestic feelings. 

He has Cautionsness, Causality, 
Conscientiousness, and Firmness, and 
is tenacious, economical, _ strict, 
thoughtful, and industrious. 


THE WELSHMAN. 

The Welshman is energetic, thrifty, 
economical, enthusiastic, musical and 
practical. Has large Perceptive fac- 
ulties, Sublimity, Acquisitiveness, 
Destructiveness, and Combativeness. 

THE IRISHMAN. 


The Irishman has a predeminance 
of the arterial portion of the Vital 
Temperament, with a full degree of 
the digestive power; hence he is 
fond of eating and drinking, breath- 
ing the fresh air, and of excitement 
of every kind. 

He is impulsive, easily affected by 
surrounding circumstances, and while 
under the influence of excitement will 
work hard and accomplish much, 
whether he is on the battlefield or 
in an ordinary occupation. He is 
fond of social enjoyment and of polit- 
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ical agitation, and does not like a quiet 
life. His motive muscular organiza- 
tion is not very prominently devel- 
oped, yet he has a good constitution, 
and speedily recruits when exhausted. 

His Mental Temperament is active 
but not predominant. He has large 
Language, and a remarkable gift of 
natural eloquence and ability to use 
words by which to express his 
thoughts and feelings. With or- 
dinary culture, Ireland should pro- 
duce the orators of the world. 
The Irishman has large Mirth- 
fulness, and he is witty in com- 
mon conversation, without intending 
to be so. He is quick of observation, 
readily gathers knowledge from pass- 
ing occurrences, has a fully devel- 
oped social brain, is very social, com- 
panionable, friendly, and very affec- 
tionate. Approbativeness is large, and 
he is very fond of display, is affable, 
polite, desirous to entertain, to please, 
and secure approbation. Benevolence 
is large, and he is liberal and kind- 
hearted among friends. Secretiveness 
is small, and the full-blooded Irish- 
man acts without deception, and 
shows out his unfavorable phases of 
character as well as his favorable 
qualities. His Self-Esteem and Ven- 
eration are“not large, and he is frank, 
open-hearted, wanting in dignity, and 
puts himself on a par with “all the 
world.” Some may give him credit 
for possessing Combativeness, but the 
excitable temper and irascible disposi- 
tion that he often manifests arise 
mostly from his*peculiarly susceptible 
temperament. He is less plodding, 
thoughtful, imitative, and steady than 
the Englishman, and is more impul- 
sive, excitable, ardent, warm-hearted, 
loquacious, witty, entertaining, and 
social. 

THE TEUTON, OR GERMAN. 

The German ranks high in the in- 
tellectual scale when compared with 
other nations. The German is cele- 
brated for strength of mind, origin- 
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ality of thought, tenacity of purpose, 
power of execution, versatility of tal- 
ent, musical ability, a tendency to 
intellectual pursuits, more especially 
to the study of philosophy, specula- 
tive theories, and metaphysics. 

The German head is above the aver- 
age in its circumference. The Ger- 
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activity. ’ He has a strong social na- 
ture, but his aversions are as strong 


.aS,his friendships. 


The German blood, stock, and con- 
stitution are of a healthy type, owing, 
doubtless, to the blending of the 
strong and healthy blood of other na- 
tions with its own. 





THE INDIAN SKULL. 


man has a broad head above the ears, 
a high and broad forehead, a full 
basilar lobe, and is high in the crown 
of the head in the region of Firm- 
ness and Conscientiousness. 

The coronal brain in the region of 
Veneration is not prominent, and the 
German is not so religious and devo- 
tional, as skeptical and speculative in 
faith and spiritual matters. 

He has a predominance of the 
Motive and Mental Temperaments, 
which give him physical and mental 


THE INDIAN 


RACE, 


THE CELT, OR FRENCHMAN. 

The Frenchman is fond of Science, 
and shows versatility, clear-headed- 
ness; pliability; impulsiveness; great 
ambition ; brilliant imagination; ex- 
quisite taste; politeness; affability ; 
invention; and is witty; lively; and 
less stable and. domesticated. 

The Frenchman is characterized by 
a predominance of the Nervous Tem- 
perament with a less degree of the 
Vital than the Englishman. He is 


sprightly in his movements, delights 
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to have things well arranged and sys- 
‘tematized, is ingenious and artistic in 
doing everything. He has large Ideal- 
ity, Constructiveness, and Approba- 
tiveness, and the social faculties are 
prominently developed. He has large 
Combativeness, rather large Destruc- 
tiveness, is quick to resent an injury, 
spirited in opposition, and resolute 
in overcoming impediments. He is 
affable, anxious to please, very fond 
of things that are beautiful and orna- 
mental. His mind is not so philoso- 
phical as scientific, and he does not 
pursue a plodding investigation of a 
subject, but readily devises ways and 
means to accomplish his ends. He is 
ambitious, imaginative, polite, and 
readily adapts himself to different 
phases of life. 
THE SPANIARD. 

The Spanish type presents distinct 
characteristics. The framework is 
compact, the stature tall and erect, the 
frontal lobe high but not broad. The 
organization gives intensity, will pow- 
er, dogged determination, cruelty, 
pride, positiveness, passionateness, 
and conservatism. The Spaniards 
have been in days past more enter- 
prising, self-reliant, and possessed of 
more intelligence, industry, and en- 
ergy of character ; but during the last 
century they have displayed more ar- 
rogance, self-satisfaction, and love of 
ease. 

He is remarkable for a high head 
in the crown; is proud, and has large 
Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, and 
Conscientiousness. He is austere, 
distant, dignified, and ambitious; his 
passionate nature is large, and he is 
characterized for love of music and 
powers of oratory, rather than for 
philosophy. 

THE ROMAN. 

The Roman, as he was many years 
ago, was a fine variety of the Cau- 
casian race, not so much for his en- 
thusiasm and brilliancy as for his de- 
termination to carry out his projects 
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when conceived. At one time Rome 
was the mistress of the world, and 
had the purest Caucasian blood in her 
veins. She not only conquered all 
before her, but carried civilization 
wherever she bore her arms. The na- 
tive Roman was born to command, 
and his ruling elements were Ambi- 
tion, Courage, Perseverance, Self- 
Esteem, Firmness, and Combative- 
ness. 
THE ITALIAN. 

The Italian is different from the old 
Roman. The latter was remarkable 
for his compact, muscular struc- 
ture, etc. 

The present Italian is musical, 
affectionate, loving, ambitious, fond 
of the emotional, sensational, and the 
beautiful; but less executive, less 
muscular, less original and forcible 
than the old Roman. 

THE POLE. 

The Pole is strong, tough, muscu- 
lar. His head is large, peculiar in 
shape, very broad in Destructiveness, 
Alimentiveness, Secretiveness, Ac- 
quisitiveness, Combativeness, and 
Cautiousness ; he has large perceptive 
faculties, is fond of variety and 
change, and very tenacious of his 
rights. 

THE GREEK. 

The Greek is another interesting 
variety of the Caucasian race. Greece 
has always been recognized as a na- 
tion distinguished for excelling in art, 
literature, and philosophy, painting, 
architecture, and sculpture ; and at the 
present day the Greeks are almost 
faultless in their works of art. The 
skull of the Greek is of medium size, 
well proportioned and remarkable for 
its fineness and quality of texture; 
his temperament is of the highest 
type of the nervous or mental. and 
gives great intensity and activity of 
thought and feeling. 

THE HINDOO. 

The Hindoo has a small brain about 

the size of an European child of four- 
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teen. His central lobe from Venera- 
tion and Spirituality is large. Ideality 
and Imitation are small, and Mirthful- 
ness is deficient. The Hindoos have 
literary taste, a refined mind, literary 
power, but not great grasp of mind. 
THE DUTCH. 

The Dutch are characterized for 
their hardiness. They possess the 
Motive Temperament and are indus- 
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possessing an individuality of his own. 
He has a Motive Temperament, is ac- 
tive, executive, rough, off-hand, often 
uncouth, and perceptive in intellect. 
He is not a deep thinker or reasoner, 
but likes to see the usefulness in 
everything. He is highly religious in 
his own way, believes in forms and 
ceremonies, and is tough and hardy 
in organization; is very economical, 





THE NEGRO SKULL. 


trious, active, energetic, and execu- 
tive. They are exceedingly conscien- 
tious, and their moral qualities are 
strongly represented. They are very 
sincere, upright, and just, and expect 
others to be the same. 

They are frugal in their habits and 
do not waste anything. They have 
large Acquisitiveness, Conscientious- 
ness, Veneration, Conjugality, and 
the Perceptive faculties. They are 
very orderly and neat in their habits, 
and ways of doing work. 

THE BOER. 
The Boer is from Dutch ancestry, 


THE ETHIOPIAN RACE, 


and the women are allowed and ex- 
pected to do about as much hard work 
as the men. 

THE FINNS. 

The Finnish skull has a square or 
angular appearance. The anterior 
posterior diameter is comparatively 
short. The forehead is broad, though 
less expansive than the German type. 
The face is longer and less broad than 
in the Mongolian head, while the low- 
er jaw is larger and the chin more 
prominent. Hence the lower part of 
the face is advanced, somewhat in the 
manner of the Sclavonian face. The 
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whole head is rather ,massive and 
rude in structure, the bony promi- 
nences being strongly characterized 
‘and the sutures well defined. The 
general configuration of the head is 
European, resembling the Mongolian 
on the one hand and the Sclavonian 
on the other. 
THE SWEDE. 

The Swedish head or form of skull 
bears a family resemblance to the 
Norwegian, and in several respects 
is not unlike the Anglo-Saxon. They 
are a sturdy nation, and are energetic, 
plodding, and conscientious. The 
Swedes are well built in physique and 
have muscles like iron. 

THE NORWEGIAN. 

The Norwegian has a tough~or- 
ganization and a prominent overhang- 
ing brow. The facial angle-is good, 
and the whole head is strongly 
marked. Dal 

THE DANE. 

The Dane is. much like the Swede, 
and has afi active organization and a 
more practical turn of mind than the 
German. 

THE RUSSIAN. 

The Russian has a marked individu- 
ality of his own and is characterized 
for his broad shoulders, broad chest, 
and thickset and muscular organiza- 
tion. 

The Northern Russians are fair, 
with light hair. Further south they 
are darker. Mentally, as well as phys- 
ically, he is distinguished for his self- 
poise, solidity, soundness, and capac- 
ity for persistent effort. He is an apt 
scholar and inclined to the pursuit of 
agriculture, but is not so quick to 
grasp a situation as other nations. 
The race sentiment is very strong. 

THE MONGOLIAN RACE. 

The Mongolian race includes the 
Chinese, Japanese, and Esquimaux. 

Those of the Mongolian race have 
high cheek bones, flat faces, broad 
heads, and eyes set obliquely. As 
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types they are particularly inter- 
esting. The Chinese as a class have 
not large domestic faculties. They do 
not care for their young, their daugh- 
ters they sell without regret. 
CHINESE AND JAPANESE COMPARED. 

We observe that the Japanese have 
more evenly developed heads than the 
Chinese. The heads of the Chinese 
are high in proportion to their length, 
while those of the Japanese are long 
in proportion to their width. 

The heads of the Chinese are nearly 
straight in the posterior occipital re- 
gion; in character they care but little 
for their young, for society, or for 
their wives, but they are fond of their 
country in a superstitious way. 

The Japanese, on the contrary, are 
very domesticated, exceedingly fond 
of their family circle; they protect 
their wives and families, and are dis- 
posed to put the former more on an 
equality. 

The Chinese are high in the top of 
the head, and very patient, persever- 
ing and ‘determined, and when once 
roused are courageous, but it takes 
something to rouse them. 

The Japanese are broader above 
and behind the ears, and they are 
large in Combativeness (or courage) 
and Destructiveness (or energy), 
hence their piuck is easily kindled, 
they are quickly on the defensive, and 
they place honor before the preserva- 
tion of life. 

The Chinese have a proportionately 
broader head in the posterior lateral 
portions where the experimental sci- 
entists have located The Center for 
Fright; they are more cautious than 
the Japanese. 

The Japanese are high in the crown 
of the head, are proud of their at- 
tainments, and they show their Self- 
Esteem in their independent spirit and 
consciousness of their own impor- 
tance; their large Approbativeness 
or their ambition, vanity and desire 
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to make a good appearance and stand 
high in the eyes of the world. 


The Chinese, having large Secre- 
tiveness, are reserved, secretive, and 
retiring; keep much to themselves, 
and are uncommunicative. 

The Japanese, having large Imita- 
tion, called the “Imitative Center,” are 
well able to copy the ways and man- 
ners of others, and adopt what they 
see others do, and are very ingenious 
in their work. 


The Chinese have large Veneration, 
and are most conservative; and their 
religion, their customs, their old 
stereotyped ways of doing things are 
less liable to change. 


The Japanese have less Veneration ; 
are willing to introduce education, 
variety of work, progress, etc. 


Phrenologically, the Chinese have a 
smaller posterior brain than the Cau- 
casian; they are sarcastic, cautious, 
and suspicious, and have a great rev- 
erence for their own mode of worship. 
They have not so much attachment 
for their young as most nations, but 
make rigid laws, which their children 
have to obey, the infringement of 
which brings a heavy penalty—even 
death, when a child raises its hand to 
strike a parent. 


The Chinese are shy in disposition, 
do not easily become acquainted with 
strangers, and, for many years, have 
kept the walls of their city practically 
closed against the admission of 
strangers. 


The authentic history of the Chi- 
nese commenced about 3,000 years be- 
fore Christ. The reign of Fohi com- 
menced B. C. 2207. The people are 
described as a wandering horde, living 
in the forests of Shen-see. 


THE ESQUIMAUX. 


The Esquimaux are not generally 
linked to the American type, but pos- 
sess characteristics which seem to ally 
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them to the Mongolian race. The 
Esquimo’s skull is long, narrow, and . 
pyrimidal. It presents in a greater 
or less degree most of the characteris- 
tics of the Mongolic cranium, and 
leaves little doubt in our mind in re- 
gard to the origin of the people to 
whom it belongs. The Esquimaux 
possess but a moderate degree of skill 
in manufacturing utensils for the real 
wants of the body. He is neither a 
philosopher, poet, or statesman. At 
best he is littlke more than a simple 
child in mind. He must work all the 
time, and with him the price of life 
is eternal vigilance. 


THE LAPLANDER. 


The Laplander belongs to the Mon- 
golian race, and his characteristics 
differ from the Caucasian type 
through the difference of head, 
breadth at the base, narrowness at 
the top, which distinguishes the Mon- 
golian head. Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, Acquisitiveness, Secre- 
tiveness, Cautiousness, and Construc- 
tiveness are generally full or large, 
while Ideality, Mirthfulness, and 
Causality are more ur less deficient. 
These organic causes give to them 
their half-blind but persistent me- 
chanical activity and tireless, patient 
industry. 


THE MALAYAN RACE. 


The Malayan, or Polynesian, race 
is confined mostly to the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, and is also found in 
Asia and the East Indies, in Austral- 
asia, New Zealand, Borneo, Madagas- 
gar, the Sandwich Islands, Malacca, 
and New Holland. 


The Malay is similar to the Mon- 
golian—active, bold, hardy, crafty, 
vigorous, enterprising; but has not 
the moral power of the Caucasian. He 
does not excel in the arts and sciences, 
but has large Cautiousness, Secretive- 
ness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
and perceptives, and is dark skinned. 
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THE FILLIPINOS. 

Our attention of late has been at- 
tracted to the natives of the Philip- 
pines and the Ladrones. 

The natives of the Philippines are 
of various origin. The chief savage 
tribes occupying the mountain dis- 
tricts are the Negritos, who are doubt- 
less of the African race and primitive 
inhabitants of the archipelago. Long 
before Europeans had reached these 
islands the primitive natives had been 
driven into the mountains by the Vis- 
ayans and Tagalas, the leading na- 
tions of the group. They have brown 
complexions and are classed with the 
Malay race. 

THE AUSTRALIAN. 

The Australian native shows a 
strong personality. The skull is 
coarse and irregular, and has a sugar- 
loaf top, or slanting roof, which 
leaves the organs of Firmness, Ven- 
eration, Human Nature, and Compar- 
ison more strongly developed than 
Conscientiousness, Hope, Imitation, 
Agreeableness, Ideality, and Causal- 
ity. They are a perceptive race, and 
live by the strength of their practical 
intellect; hence they excel in fishing, 
hunting, and outdoor sports of all 
kinds. They lack refinement and pol- 
ish and the culture of the Caucasian 
race. 

The Malayans of New Zealand 
differ materially from the natives of 
Australia, and are higher in type and 
capacity, both of a physical and men- 
tal kind. Their bodies are strong and 
powerful, and their heads correspond 
in size and massiveness. They are, 
however, a truly perceptive and scien- 
tific rather than a philosophic type, 
and in this respect they resemble the 
native Australian. - 

THE INDIAN RACE. 

The Indian has a large basilar re- 
gion, and Firmness, Veneration, Cau- 
tiousness, Secretiveness, and Destruc- 
tiveness. Is intuitive, but not ingeni- 
ous, mirthful, musical, or sympa- 
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thetic. 

The American-Indian is a contrast 
to the Negro in several respects. He 
is bony, tall, spare, muscular, sharp- 
featured, with high cheek bones; has 
a brain of average size, from 22 
inches in circumference; is usually 
broad in the region of Destructive- 
ness and Cautiousness, but is less de- 
veloped in Acquisitiveness, Ideality, 
Imitation, Mirthfulness, and Con- 
structiveness. 

He is forcibly strong in temper, 
and in his resentments; is very sus- 
picious, and always on the look-out 
for danger ; is very guarded and cau- 
tious, and has great tenacity of. will 
and ability to execute his purpose. 
He has not much passionate love; 
treats his wife more like a slave than 
an equal; but he loves his children, 
and has strong local attachments. 
Self-Esteem is larger than Approba- 
tiveness; and he has manliness, dig- 
nity, and independence. He is want- 
ing in perception of wit, love of 
poetry and music, and has a little 
ingenuity. I have examined the heads 
of many Indians, especially Indian 
chiefs, and I have found only one In- 
dian in whom Veneration was small. 
The Indian’s regard for the “Great 
Spirit” is proverbial; and his sense 
of independence is so prominent that 
he would prefer to die at the stake 
rather than to be enslaved by the 
“pale face,” while the Negro, with less 
Self-Esteem, is more readily made a 
slave. 

THE ETHIOPIAN RACE. 

The African is susceptible to social 
enjoyment, and has a large social 
brain. 

The African is known under many 
different types of character. As a 
class, the Caffres take the lead in size 
of brain and in the height of forehead, 
as well as in the development of the 
Mental Temperament. They are more 
industrious, original, inventive, and 
ingenious as a nation than those of 
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other African varieties. Some of them 
are finely formed, well-proportioned, 
and appear to have good command of 
their powers. The Negro, as a class, 
has not so much volume of brain, and 
not so high and full a forehead, as 
we find among other nations; but the 
Perceptive faculties are generally 
large, and the. Negro has more mem- 
ory and power of observation than 
originality of thought. The moral 
brain is not sufficiently developed to 
give a very high degree of religious 
feeling, and his religion is of the emo- 
tional kind. The social brain is large, 
giving strong affections, domestic 
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feelings, and a gregarious spirit. The 
executive brain is full, while Firm- 
ness and Approbativeness are large. 
The Negro manifests strong preju- 
dices, is particularly tenacious in 
carrying plans and purposes into exe- 
cution, is fond of display, can imitate 
very successfully, and, under favor- 
able circumstances, develops mechan- 
ical talent and good powers of in- 
genuity. 

He is spontaneous in feeling, and 
often indolent; has a large mouth, 
thick lips, flat foot, pug nose, and 
small brain. 


In the Public Eye. 


One of the leading conference 
speakers at Northfield, Mass., is the 
the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D., 
who is pastor of the Westminster 
Chapel, London. He has for many 
years past visited this country during 
the summer as an evangelical speaker, 
and it was during one of his special 
services in New York that we had 
the privilege of seeing and speaking 
with him. 

His work in this country has cer- 
tainly been phenomenal, and it may 
be interesting to our readers to size 
him up Phrenologically and in a word 
or two compare him with the founder 
of the Northfield movement, Dwight 
L. Moody. His popularity as a speak- 
er is first owing to his intense earnest- 
ness and zeal. He believes what he 
says, and his large Conscientiousness, 
Hope and Spirituality indicate that he 
is a man of exceptional ability in ex- 
pressing his mind in a fervid and in- 
spirational way. 

His picture gives the reader the 
opportunity of seeing that the upper 
region of his head is strongly marked, 
and that whatever he felt to be true, 
and would be of interest to others, 


he would long to impart to his fel- 
lows. 

His second strong hold over his 
audience as a speaker comes to him 
through his large Perceptive facul- 
ties. He is a man who deals with 
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facts. When he has presented a tru- 
ism, he clenches his argument with a 
personal experience which everyone 
recognizes as authentic. Thus his 
Perceptive faculties are called into 
play and show to advantage in help- 
ing him to marshal his facts and deal 
with illustrations and metaphors that 
are always to the point. He never 
speaks above his audience, or tries to 
magnify himself in their esteem. This 
is where many otherwise good speak- 
ers make a serious mistake. 

He is a very self-forgetful man in 
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He has a Motive-Mental Tempera- 
ment, while Mr. Moody possessed es- 
sentially the Vital-Mental organiza- 
tion. Moody had more vitality to 
draw upon, yet Campbell Morgan has 
grit and wiriness which to a great ex- 
tent take the place of constitutional 
strength. Mr. Morgan’s recuperative 
power is remarkable, and he has no 
adipose tissue to get in his way. The 
cause of his success, as has been 
said, is not in his appearance. “He is 
long, lean and lank, measuring over 
six feet in height, with a thin face, 
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this respect, that he is more concerned 
about saving souls than in preserving 
his health. Thus he is oblivious to 
time or heat, and simply devotes him- 
self to his topic and makes everyone 
else do the same. It is a wonder that 
he has been able to maintain his 
health as long as he has afd yet do 
the gigantic amount of work that he 
permits himself to accomplish. 


prominent nose and a swarthy com- 
plexion. His eyes are dark and 
bright, forehead high and a heavy 
shock of iron-gray hair crowns his 
head. He has none of the graces of 
the orator either. His gestures are 
with both hands, they being raised or 
lowered as a statement is emphasized. 
But while he lacks the graces of the 
ideal orator, he certainly has the ora- 
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tor’s power. This is first noticed in 
the voice, where the conversational 
tone is used, but used in such a way 
that he grips his audience from his 
opening word and holds it to the 
closing sentence.” He is one of the 
remarkable men of the age, and ap- 
pears to be preserved in a wonderful 
way to carry on his work. 
J. A. FowLer. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH OF 
PROFESSOR BOTTOMLEY. 
By D. T. Ettiort, or Lonpon. 


It is a fundamental principle of 
Phrenology “that size of brain is a 
measure of power, other things being 
equal.” So important is this princi- 
ple that it should never be overlooked 
in gauging character or mental capac- 
ity. Large heads do not always sig- 
nify intellectual vigor or comprehen- 
siveness of mind; heads that are 
twenty-four inches in circumference 
very frequently manifest less mental 
power than those whose cifcumfer- 
ence are only twenty-one inches. 

A Phrenological delineation em- 
braces the whole man; for a Phren- 
ologist to confine his observations to 
the form and size of the head ‘alone 
is to court failure. The influence of 
organic quality and the tempera- 
mental conditions of the body are 
too often neglected in estimating the 
power of the mind and the trend of 
the character, hence serious mistakes 
are made, and Phrenology as a science 
suffers thereby. 

In the accompanying photo of Prof. 
Bottomley we observe a large head, 
an harmonious blend of the tempera- 
ments and a substantial physique. 

Nature has liberally supplied him 
with those ingredients which give 
tone and vigor to his large brain. 
He started life with many advantages, 
and not the least were. his natural 
capacity for hard work, and the par- 
ticular ease with which his system 
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recuperates itself after any prolonged 
hours of labor. There is no undue 
friction of his mental machinery, for 
he has a large endowment of self- 
control and balance of power, conse- 
quently his progress in educational 
studies has always. been pursued in a 
strenuous manner and has elicited the 
appreciation of his compeers in the 
scientific world. 

His equable temperament has al- 
ways favored continuous application 
and concentration in scientific re- 





PROFESSOR BOTTOMLEY. 


search, and although it cannot be said 
that he is in the least prolix or “dry 
as dust,” yet he will be most persistent 
in following up a clue, or in minutely 
studying the details of any particular 
work upon which he may be engaged. 

A serious, though thoughtful, con- 
dition of mind has always character- 
ized him; but this is only true so far 
as it applies to his studies; in the 
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social circle, or amongst his students, 
he can easily unbend and will display 
great warmth and enthusiasm in ordi- 


nary conversation or in imparting in- - 


struction. 

In his work he is an enthusiast; no 
half-hearted measures are adopted by 
him; whatever he undertakes to do 
is well and thoroughly done, and he 
will expect the same degree of ex- 
actness in others. ‘ 

The base of the brain is so large 
that we infer he will be an enthusiast 
for work, very diligent and industri- 
ous, active and energetic, yet pains- 
taking and thorough, for he has a 
large degree of Cautiousness and is 
very alert in weighing the pros and 
cons of a matter before arriving at a 
decisive conclusion. The anterior por- 
tion of the brain is expansive and 
well-rounded out; there is proportion 
and harmony between the reflective 
and perceptive faculties, but it is ap- 
parent that the perceptive and the 
faculty of comparison are the most 
active and most highly developed. 

From this combination will arise 
clearness and distinctness of percep- 
tion and a high degree of analytical 
ability, and necessarily these attri- 
butes are very essential to the suc- 
cessful scientist and are characteristic 
of all men of eminence in the scientific 
world. 

Apart from intellectual acuteness, 
critical acumen and capacity for hard 
work, Prof. Bottomley has a very 
genial, affable and generous disposi- 
tion; he is easily approached and is 
kindly, considerate and is very ready 
to make smooth an irksome task, or 
to help a student out of a difficulty. 

He is a sincere friend as well as an 
exacting teacher; he has a keen sense 
of humor and can always contribute 
a good share of pleasantness and 
brightness of repartee when in the 
company of his friends. He is a man 
of. tact, with no small degree of 





shrewdness and business aptitude. 

He takes a comprehensive outlook 
upon the world and is no way con- 
tracted in his views; he has a capa- 
cious mind and his interests will be 
varied and many. He has the spirit 
and moral courage of the philanthro- 
pist with a delicate sense of honor and 
justice. 

His self-reliance and steadfastness 
of purpose are’ marked traits; he has 
a strong personality, yet he is not 
obtrusive, nor is he too self-confident. 


He has a good degree of adapta- 
bility which enables him to be in- 
Structive to those whose scientific 
knowledge is limited. 

With such a physical organization 
and mental equipment one can study 
with ease and be sure of success; the 
mind is receptive, attentive and capa- 
ble of assimilating a large amount of 
knowledge of different subjects. 


Size of brain is a measure of pow- 
er, other things being equal. 

Professor Bottomley was born at 
Apperley Bridge, Leeds, in 1863, and 
was educated at the Royal Grammar 
School, Lancaster, and at King’s 
College, Cambridge, where he took 
his degree. He became Science Tutor 
and Lecturer on Biology at St. Mary’s 
Hospitai Medical School from 1886 
to 1894. Since 1893 he has been 
Professor of Botany at King’s Col- 
lege, London, and since 1894 Profes- 
sor of Biology at the Royal Veteri- 
nary College, London. He is a Fel- 
low of the Linnaean and the Chemical 
Societies, etc. He has also lectured 
for the Gilchrist Educational Trust, 
and is a Staff Lecturer for the Cam- 
bridge University Extension Syndi- 
cate. As a lecturer he has a style 
which speedily captivates his audi- 
ences ; largely avoiding mere technical 
terms, he brings to his theme a wealth 
of simplicity, humor and up-to-date 
culture, stich as never fails to delight 
a popular assembly. 
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dign one month. The only distinct char 
peted bs that of observation, as | tive intuiti-g atown. The imitative faculty 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A CHILD’s MIND SHOWN IN PHOTOGRAPHS AT SUCCESSIVE AGEs. 
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No. 667.—Lourance Shearer, Pat- 
erson, N. J.—This litle cherub is a 
typical illustration of the Vital Tem- 
perament. There are two types of 
childhood which we all admire very 
mich, and often stop to look at, even 
when we pass them in the street. 
One is of children of this stamp, who 
have full, round faces, and who look 
the picture of health, and how often 
we wish that that indication would 
prove the rule, and that the individ- 
ual child might preserve his vitality 
throughout a long life. But, of 
course, care of the health, and a 
knowledge of the laws which govern 
our being, cannot be trifled with, and 
m:1st be studied in order to maintain 
even the fine inheritance. 

The other class that we like to 
look upon that is exhibited in child- 
hood is the angelic face. This has 
not the round, rosy, peach-like com- 
plexion, but instead, the child ap- 
pears more like an angel, and pos- 
sesses a far-away expression in the 
eyes; the face is somewhat thin, the 
features distinct, while the golden 
curls add greatly to this type of 
beauty. 

Practically speaking, however, the 
first mentioned type is the one for 
health, and from a_ physiological 
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BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 
By UNCLE Joe. 


point of view it stands pre-eminently 
as the one that should be desired. 
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The second type is liable to grow up 
into a nervous, neurotic child, full 
of whims and fancies, and ideals it 
cannot attain, to. 

The picture of the child before us 
represents the ideal healthy child, 
and if properly understood, he 
should maintain his health through- 
out manhood. There is more of the 
professional than the business air 
about him, and if he is industrious, 
which we think he will be, he can at- 
tain to some eminence as a profes- 
sional man. Look, for instance, 
around the upper side head. The 
temples indicate the artistic quali- 
ties quite prominently, and in his 
character there will shine forth a 
distinct appreciation for beauty in 
everything, in flowers, for instance, 
or when he is chasing a butterfly, or 
climbing a cherry tree for the lus- 
cious fruit, as well as in sorting col- 
ors and arranging material, or hang- 
ing pictures in an art gallery. 

fe will hear people talk, but his 
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mind will be off miles away, and it 
will have to be gently called back 
to surrounding environments. Lit- 
erary taste should be developed in 
this child, and while he is young his 
bright sayings should be put down 
without necessarily saying anything 
to him about his brightness of intel- 
lect.. When older, he will have many 
beautiful ideas to give us, and we 
must be on the lookout for them. 

He must be fed on simple food, 
and be given an opportunity to ex- 
ercise in the open air. He must not 
be cooped up in a small territory, 
but be given plenty of latitude for 
his draft.of thoughts to thrive in. 
When he plays, he will play hard; 
thus his toys should be made of 
wood, and his books of linen, so that 
they need not be easily broken or 
destroyed. 

His Perceptive faculties must be 
trained through the study of nature; 
then he will develop along rational 
lines. © 


Science of Health, News and Notes. . 


By E. P. Mitter, M. D. 


SOMETHING FOR THE RAw Foop Ap- 
VOCATES TO THINK ABOUT. 

Prof. Elie Metchnikoff, president 
of the Pasteur Institute in France, 
who was for some time a co-laborer 
with Pasteur himself, is making some 
very sensational discoveries as to the 
cause of disease and treatment for 
the same. He has recently published 
a pamphlet entitled “A Few Remarks 
on Sour Milk.” He has made ex- 
tensive investigations of the colon and 
has discovered what he calls the colon 
microbe. This microbe is substan- 
tially the same as that found in the 
flesh of dead animals and which mul- 
‘ tiplies very rapidly immediately after 
the blood leaves the body. Metchni- 


koff says in his pamphlet that the in- 
testinal microbe is influenced by the 
food we eat. A child nourished with 
cow’s milk has an intestinal flora rich- 
er in species than one that is nursed 
at the breast. Later on, as different 
articles of diet are added, there is a 
greater variety among the microbes 
of the digestive tract. This varia- 
tion of the intestinal microbes in its 
relation to our foods permits us to 
modify the intestinal flora by replac- 
ing harmful microbes with those that 
are useful. 
Coox1nc Foop Destroys DANGEROUS 
MICROBES. 

“Man,” he says, “even in his sav- 

age state, prepares his food before 
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consuming it. He submits many of 
his ailments to the influence of fire, 
which causes a notable diminution of 
the number of microbes as compared 
with the multitudes absorbed when 
food is taken raw. Therefore, in or- 
der to .reduce the intestinal flora, it 
is necessary only to eat and drink 
such substances as have been pre- 
viously boiled or cooked. Even un- 
der these conditions all the microbes 
are not destroyed, for there are many 
that will resist a high temperature, 
but a large majority are killed.” 
Now, if the microscope reveals the 
fact that cooked foods contain less 
injurious microbes than uncooked 
foods, is it not evident that cooking 
is the safest and surest way of pre- 
paring foods? The only foods that 
can safely be eaten raw are fruit and 
nuts. The Professor claims that it 


has been clearly demonstrated that: 


Pasteurized milk is far less produc- 
tive of disease than raw milk, that 
raising milk to 166 degrees destroys 
all the bacteria and renders it harm- 
less. 

There is no doubt that many people 
who have tried the raw food diet have 
been greatly benefited thereby because 
they changed to a plainer and simpler 
diet- from that they had previously 
been eating. 

STERILIZED Foops FOR THE ARCTIC 
REGIONS. 

He quotes from Charcot some of 
the important statements regarding 
his experiments along this line of diet. 
He says that “During his stay of six- 
teen months in the Antarctic regions, 
neither he nor his crew ate any food 
save that which was sterilized. Their 
bill of fare consisted of preserves of 
all kinds, together with the cooked 
flesh of seals, penguins, etc. They 
ate no raw vegetables or fruits, and, 
save a small quantity of cheese, their 
diet was strictly aseptic. ‘Ihe whole 
personnel of this expedition enjoyed 
most excellent health and in no in- 
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stance was there a single case of de- 
rangement of the digestion.” 

From the above facts it is reason- 
able to conclude that abstinence from 
uncooked food markedly reduces the 
number of new microbes, but it 
causes very little change in the num- 
ber and variety of the pre-existing 
flora.. Long before the science of 
microbes had been created, mankind 
was looking for means to prevent 
putrefaction. This putrid microbe is 
one that propogates on dead flesh or 
dead matter. 

Prof. Metchnikoff claims that lac- 
tic acid which is generated when milk 
sours will destroy the colon microbe. 
By mixing lactic acid with milk he 
produces in a scientific manner the 
desired acid which may be obtained 
in large quantities that will prevent 
the propagation of the colon mi- 
crobes. Is it not evident, then, that 
baked unleavened bread is more pal- 
itable and far more healthful than 
unbaked raw wheat bread? 

Wuat A Lapy Puysicitan, FIFrty 
YEARS A VEGETARIAN, SAYS 
Asout It. 

We find in the Vegetarian Maga- 
zine a statement made by Juliet H. 
Severance, M. D., a lady who has 
lived fifty years on a vegetarian diet. 
In a brief article she makes the fol- 
lowing comments which are worthy 
the attention of every pure food re- 
former : 

“After living on a vegetarian diet 
for over half a century, and conduct- 
ing a sanitarium for twenty years on 


‘ the same basis, besides doing a large 


outside practice on Hygeo-Therapeu- 
tic principles, I feel quite competent 
to speak with certainty of the benefits 
of a meatless diet. If conducted on 
sane and hygienic principles there is 
no reason to be found why the vege- 
table kingdom does not supply every 
element necessary to build and sus- 
tain a human being as well as any 
other form of animal life. 
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“There are vegetarians, however, 
who are such solely from an ethical 
viewpoint, who are not at all hygi- 
enic in their diet, but subsist on fine 
flour, condiments, tea, coffee, and 
abominable combination of food sub- 
stances, which are even worse health- 
wise than meat eating. 

“My experience has convinced me 
that two meals are wholly sufficient 
and far better for all classes than 
more, that regularity is essential to 
the best results and that simple nat- 
ural grains, fruits, vegetables and 
nuts, as free from organic changes 
as possible, are adequate to supply 
every nutrient material necessary to 
the best physical development. The 
testimony of Professors Chittenden 
and Fisher, of Yale, in their recent 
experiments, prove the contention of 
well-informed vegetarians that flesh 
eating is not only unnecessary but in- 
jurious.” 

DANGERS FROM THE USE OF DRUG 
PoIsoNs. 

Absinthe is a drug formed out of 
a perennial plant known as worm- 
wood. This plant has a strong odor 
and an intensely bitter taste which it 
imparts to water and alcohol. By dis- 
tillation it yields a volatile oil, usually 
dark green, sometimes yellow or 
brownish, having a strong odor of the 
plant. It is sometimes adulterated 
with alcohol or oil of turpentine. 
Wormwood was known to the an- 
cients as a tonic, and its active prin- 
ciples enter the circulation and ren- 
der the flesh and milk of animals fed 
with it bitter. It formerly had a great 
reputation in numerous complaints, 
attended with a debilitated condition 
of the digestive organs, or of the sys- 
tem generally. It is also a narcotic 
and in some people produces headache 
and when long continued produces 
disorder of the nervous system. In 
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large doses it will often produce con- 
vulsions, vomiting and insensibility. 
Absinthe, the name given to this drug 
when mixed with alcohol, is used as 
an intoxicating drink. It is a dan- 
gerous drug and has almost gone out 
of use as a remedy for disease. 

The New York World in its issue 
of April 7 had an editorial under the 
heading: WAR AGAINST AB- 
SINTHE. The canton of Geneva, 
Switzerland, has sustained a law pro- 
hibiting the sale of absinthe. The 
canton of Vaud, near Lausanne, has 
also forbidden its sale. The Belgian 
Parliament voted against the manu- 
facture and sale of absinthe in March, 
1906. 

The drink has long been forbidden 
in the French army and navy, and 
for years there have been demands 
in France for prohibitory legislation. 

The editorial referred to states that 
America is accustomed to consider 
itself a spectator of the absinthe ruin. 
Nevertheless in 1895 this country 
took 1,300,000 of the 300,000,000 
gallons exported by Switzerland. 

It is said that the chief parts of 
absinthe are macerations of worm- 
wood, flag root and angelica root. 

Among all intoxicants none works 
such speedy destruction as absinthe. 
Beginners in its use are “raised out 
of themselves” and made brilliant by 
a very little. Herein is its great lure. 
To produce recurrent effects larger 
and larger quantities are required. 
Presently the digestive apparatus is 
disorganized and the appetite is weak- 
ened. Then come physical weakness, 
emaciation, loss of hair and _ teeth, 
hallucinations, nervous depression and 
finally idiocy or madness. 

This is an evidence of the great 
danger that comes from the use of 
many drugs. 
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Happiness is not the Aim of Life,—Character is. 


AMONG THE NEWSPAPERS.. 

The papers have made a number of 
interesting references to character in 
the following ways: “About Heads,” 
“Men’s Hats in Great Britain,” 
“Looks and the Right to Live,” 
“Tired Faculties,’ and “The Relative 
Size of Brains.” 

In. the. Orange Chronicle we find 
an. item which may be new to our 
readers, as follows: 

“ABOUT HEADS.” 

The head of the true Rhinelander 
is wide at the temples. If the hat is 
the exact length in nine cases out of 
ten it has to .be stretched sideways 
in order to make it fit. English heads 
are wide, but not so pronounced as 
those of Germans. There is more of 
a “sliding scale” with them as to the 
relative length and breadth. The Cel- 


—BEECHER 


tic. head is almost invariably round 
or oval and is without pronounced 
Phrenological protuberance. 

For general smoothness of the 
cranial protuberance the Italian comes 
next to the Celts, either of the two 
besting the classic Greeks in that re- 
spect. Odd as it may seem, anatom- 
ists declare that the Turkish skull is 
almost identical in shape, size, etc., 
with that of the enlightened inhab- 
itant of the United States. 

If heads were all alike, then there 
would be no diversity of character ; 
men would be all alike, and as we 
know this is not the case, there must 
be some way of accounting for it. 

In the “Tailor and Cutter” there 
is a reference to “Men’s Hats in Great 
Britain,” which deals with the com- 
parison betwen men’s hats in various 








parts of great Britain: 

“MEN’S HATS IN GREAT BRITAIN.” 

There is a difference of two sizes 
between the average hats worn in 
Birmingham and Glasgow, and it is 
generally conceded that the average 
size in Birmingham is smaller than in 
any other town in the kingdom. Tak- 
ing the whole of England, the average 
size of hat required by men is a 7, 
or nearly twenty-two inches in cir- 
cumference ; in Wales 6% is the aver- 
age, the Irishman averages a 7 full, 
while the canny Scot’s average is 7%. 

The above paragraph shows that 
the Scotch heads take the lead. 

In the New York World an edito- 
rial recently appeared on the singular 
topic of “Looks and the Right to 
Live,” which has something pertinent 
to say on Physiognomy: - 

“LOOKS AND THE RIGHT TO LIVE.” 

By accepting the plea of a murder- 
er that the ugliness of his victim, his 
18-year-old daughter, extenuated his 
crime, a Hungarian jury has estab- 
lished a precedent which may become 
useful here in cases arising out of the 
“unwritten law.” It might be found 
serviceable by counsel for the defence 
in Tenderloin murder trials. 

But a test which makes one’s right 
to live dependent on physical beauty 
would disqualify many of the world’s 
illustrious. To mention only departed 
worthies, it would have barred Mme. 
de Stael, whose ugliness was notori- 
ous and on whose large feet Talley- 
rand made a bad pun. It would have 
called for putting to. death Pope, 


Flaxman and Sainte-Beuve. 
It has not been beauty that has in- 
spired the grand passions of history. 
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What is the criterion of fitness to be? 
The famous sailor, Lord Cochrane, 
whom Lady Munster thought the 
ugliest man she had ever seen, was 
“a god of a man” to his bride. Lady 
Hamilton’s hero was minus an arm 
and an eye. No doubt some Hunga- 
rian swain might have looked on the 
girl so ruthlessly put to death for lack 
of physical charm with a love-light 
like that with which Titania regarded 
Bottom the weaver. 

Beauty of character and expression 
of mind are more to be sought than 
beauty of face. Where would George 
Eliot’s genius be classed were we to 
go by her looks? 

In an article in the New York Tri- 
bune, on women who drink, a refer- 
ence is made to “Their Tired Facul- 
ties,” and the superior sensitiveness 
and susceptibility of women, and the 
influence of stimulants on their men- 
tality. It says that the sanitoriums 
are full of female patients addicted to 
drugs, and that it is more difficult to 
cure a woman of the habit than a 
man. 

“THEIR TIRED FACULTIES.” 

“Prominent physicians say that the 
number of women who drink is de- 
pressing. A West Side physician, 
whose practice is among the wealthy, 
claims that a number of women are 
not only led into intemperate habits, 
but are driven into them. Under the 
strain of a social season they drink 
more and more, and often begin using 
some drug to stimulate their tired fac- 
ulties until disease has fastene’ itself 


upon them and they are helpless and 
frequently hopeless dipsomaniacs or 
drug fiends, and often both.” 
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The sad fact is laid bare that there 
is more work for the temperance so- 
cieties to do among the well-to-do 
classes than any other. 

The Boston Herald writes a remi- 
niscence of the magic hat of General 
Benjamin F. Butler, under the follow- 
‘ing heading: 

“THE MAGIC HAT.” 

Did you ever know that General 
Benjamin F. Butler considered him- 
self a handsome man? Well, he did, 
and there is a letter in his own hand- 
writing pasted on a Washington street 
store window to prove it. Ben wrote 
it in July, 1879, and thanked a firm 
of hatters for the gift of a “skypiece” 
in these words: 

“T take pleasure in acknowledging 
the receipt of your hat, with thanks 
for your kindness. ‘The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating thereof,’ 
said the proverb, and I have worn 
your hat both ashore and afloat and 
do say it is one of the best if not the 
best hat I ever wore. Besides, I 
have been complimented for my 
good looks with it on. With thanks 
for your kindness, I am very truly 
yours, 

“BENJAMIN F. BuTLer.” 

Character is often revealed by the 
kind of hat a person wears, as well 


Prize Offers 


Competitons are open freely to all 
who may desire to compete, without 
charge or consideration of any kind, 
and contestants need not be subscrib- 
ers for the Journal in order to be 
entitled to compete for the prizes of- 
fered. 

The August prize has been award- 
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as the boots he steps into. 
THE STUDY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The time is ripe for business men 
to make a study of Phrenology to 
win success in life. Without a knowl- 
edge of his fellow men, a man in busi- 
ness is at a loss to sum up his cus- 
tomers’ wishes. He also finds that 
the ability to read the characteristics 
of those he employs is of lasting bene- 
fit. 

The late Marshall Field, the great 
business man of Chicago, used his 
knowledge of human nature to guide 
him in his selection of men for im- 
portant positions in his vast business 
transactions. A sketch of Mr. Field 
has appeared in the pages of THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and we 
would have everyone possess the same 
advantage he had in reading char- 
acter correctly. 

Not only business men; but persons 
in every calling of life, could be bene- 
fited by a knowledge of Phrenology, 
if they would use it, or if they knew 
how to do so, and an intimate under- 
standing of the subject can be ob- 
tained at the American Institute of 
Phrenology, in the course which 
opens on the 4th of this month (Sep- 
tember), particulars of which will be 
sent by the Secretary to persons de- 
sirous of joining it. 


and Awards. 


ed to Mr. F. Doland, of California, 
for the best article on “Diet in Rela- 
tion to Temperament.” He consid- 
ered that the safest and best way to 
study the subject of food was to first 
consider man temperamentally con- 
structed, and he saw no better way 
to do this than by first making an ex- 
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amination of the principles of Phren- 
ology. He went on to give some 
suggestions concerning what he con- 
sidered to be the best divisions of 
arrangement of food, which were 
very practically thought out. 

The September prize will be for 
“The best true story of the sagacity 
and intelligence of any animal.” 

The Competition for October will 
be for the best story of “How a sum- 
mer holiday was spent.” 

For November the prize competi- 
tion will be for the best Christmas 
story, to contain not more than one 
thousand words. 

The competition for December will 
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be for the best New Year’s poem. ~ 

The January prize will be given for 
the best article on “The Phrenological 
Characteristics of Abraham Lincoln,” 
to be expressed in not more than two 
hundred words. 

All manuscripts must be received on 
or before the first of each month, and 
should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and in ink. The prize 
winners will be given a year’s sub- 
scription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL, or one of the books men- 
tioned on page 31 (the January is- 
sue). 

We hope that we may have a good 
competition every month. 


Correspondents. 


J. S—You ask when a phrenologi- 
cal sign of a development is larger 
than the expression in the face, what 
would we go by in judging of that 
person’s character, the face or the 
head. 

Our answer is that we always take 
the head into account first, as we know 
that the head is more reliable as a 
guide than the face; though we must 
also bear in mind that the person may 
not have called out a full develop- 
ment of the faculty, and this is a point 
that needs to be fully considered. 

We could give many instances of 
the development of Acquisitiveness, or 
the cerebellum, or Self-Esteem. The 
physiognomical sign may be inherited 
and shown in the face before it has 
had a chance to fully manifest itself 
in the character. Therefore, go by the 
the manifestation of a characteristic, 

J. B., Brooklyn.—You ask what 
diet you should adopt for rheuma- 
tism. We would advise you to give 
up eating meat, and confine your- 
self to vegetarian food, such as 
vegetable soups, fresh vegetables, 
as celery, lettuce, watercress, 


onions, baked potatoes, spinach 
and string beans; fruits, such as 
oranges, lemons, tart apples, apri- 
cots, peaches and cranberries; and 
beverages, such as buttermilk, plain 
soda, lime juice, lemonade, toast 
water and plain hot water. 

T. C. Ontario, Can.—You ask what 
we mean by contradictions appearing 
in the same individual. 

In reply we would say that nearly 
every nature has some contradictions 
tu overcome. They show themseives 
sometimes in too large a developmeut 
of one faculty for another to coun- 
terbalance, and therefore two oppos- 
ing conditions of minds may be ex- 
pressed by the same individual, and 
triends will wonder how this can be. 
Take, for instance, the case of a per- 
son who has large Cautiousness and 
large Hope; at times he will be very 
solicitous and timid, while on other 
occasions he will be exceedingly dar- 
ing, wreckless and optimistic. An- 
other person may have large Inhabit- 
iveness and also large Locality, which 
will incline him to be fond of his 
home, and at the same time be ready 
to travel whenever the opportunity 
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occurs. These are only a few of 
many instances that we could give, 
and which we will explain from time 
to time. 

J. L. H., Brooklyn, N. Y.—You 
ask what book you can read that will 
give you an idea of the definition of 
the faculties. 

You will find that the “Self-In- 
structor” will be one of the best small 
books we can recommend. “Fowler’s 
Chart” is also very good to start 
with. 

B. F., Nebraska—You ask how 
you can cultivate your memory, which 
you say you have lost. 

You evidently do not understand 
that there are many kinds of memory, 
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and your brain cells in various organs 
may be deficient. But it is well to 
know what kind of memory you are 
lacking in before we can suggest a 
remedy. For instance, if you cannot 
recall names, and meet a person in 
the street and do not know how to call 
his name, you have a deficient amount 
of brain cells in the organ of Eventu- 
ality. If you fail to remember places, 
you probably lack brain cells that help 
to fill out the organ of Locality. If-you 
fail to remember people’s faces, you 
probably lack sufficient circulation in 
the organ of Individuality. Make 
haste to discover which memory you 
wish to cultivate, and let us know. 


What Phrenologists Are Doing. 


INSTITUTE OF PHREN- 
OLOGY. 

The first meeting of the season will 
be held on Wednesday, Sept. 4th, at 
8 o'clock, at 24 E. 22d street. Will all 
members and friends keep that date 
open? Dr. D. L. L. Yost, of the class 
of 1884, and Rev. J. Wm. Foster, of 
Ohio, of the class of 1896, are ex- 
pected to speak ; also the Rev. Thomas 
A. Hyde, president, and J. A. Fow- 
ler, vice-president, among others. The 
following musical numbers, “Kame- 
nai Ostrow,” by Rubenstein, and 
“La Fileuse,” by Raff, will be given 
by the talentéd pianist, Irwin Has- 
sell. 

THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 

Classes for the instruction of stu- 
dents on the subject of Phrenology 
are being held at the Fowler Institute, 
London, where Mr. Elliott gives spe- 
cial attention to those desiring his 
knowledge and experience in this 
work, both in classes and by private 
instruction, or throug the mail. The 
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graduates of the Institute meet once 
a month to revive their knowledge of 
Phrenology, and are greatly encour- 
aged by his kind suggestions and 
Phrenological observations. He is 
also engaged in giving Phrenological 
examinations daily, and is often called 
to give lectures before literary socie- 
ties in and around London. Litera- 
ture on Phrenology and Health sub- 
jects can be obtained from L. N. 
Fowler & Co., 4 — Arcade, 
London, England. 


THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The British Phrenological Society, 
London, commence their autumn ses- 
sion with a social meeting on Septem- 
ber roth. 

MISS FOWLER IN ARKANSAS. 

During*a recent tour South, Miss 
Fowler was asked to speak on Phren- 
ology in Hot Springs and Malvern, 
Arkansas. At Malvern she was the 
guest of Mr. Wm. and Mrs. Nellie 
Fowler Kilpatrick, who lent their par- 
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lors for the occasion. A highly ap- 

reciative audience listened to Miss 

owler’s address, and afterwards sev- 
eral persons present allowed their 
craniums to be used for the purpose 
of demonstrating the truths and prin- 
ciples of Phrenology. This was done 
to the satisfaction of all present. 

Miss Fowler explained the useful- 
ness of Phrenology in its relation to 
the more philosophic study of the 
mind, recognized to-day as Psychol- 
ogy, and told her hearers that if they 
would study Psychology and Phren- 
ology together they would have a very 
much better understanding of the 
scope and possibilities of the brain 
than as if they studied one subject by 
itself. 

On another occasion Miss Fowler 
was invited to speak in Mrs. Ford- 
ham’s drawing-room, when Arch- 
deacon Lloyd, of Little Rock, and 
Mrs. Brangs, of New Jersey, were 
present. On this occasion Miss Fow- 
ler made an examination of the Arch- 
deacon’s head, and brought out a 
number of interesting facts which his 
head revealed, but which he was sur- 
prised could be told from the head 
alone. Afterwards he remarked that 
the examination was very accurate, 
and he was much interested in the 
science. 

Miss Fowler also examined Mr. 
Fordham, the son of the hostess, and 
said that he ought to be in a position 
of responsibility requiring oversight 
and discretion. He asked if Miss 
Fowler had been told of.the fact that 
only that day he had been promoted 
to just such a position in the large 
Lumber Mill in Malvern, which is 
doing an enormous business. 

To students of the Science, it is 
needless to say that Miss Fowler was 
able to tell this young man what he 
should do without a knowledge of 
what had happened. 

Miss Fowler gave her audience a 
short history of the progress that 
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Phrenology had made during the past 
hundred years, and how a little boy 
at school had first noticed the differ- 
ences in his schoolmates. The Arch- 
deacon, who was present, is a mai 
of sterling qualities, keen intelligence, 
practical talent, remarkable discern- 
ment, and impressible personality. He 
was born in Wales, partly educated in 
London, received his university de- 
gree in Canada, settled in New Mexi- 
co, and here took out his papers of 
naturalization as an American citi- 
zen, and received his final degree of 
Archdeacon of the Episcopal Church 
at Little Rock, Arkansas. 

In Hot Springs, Miss Fowler spoke 
at the Moody Hotel for the benefit of 
the Library Fund, under the auspices 
of Mrs. P. H. Ellsworth and Mrs. 
Avery, the President and Treasurer 
of the Library Fund. 

On this occasion Miss Fowler spoke 
of the way Phrenology had been sus- 
tained since it was discovered, and 
quoted authorities from scientific 
men to show the support it had had. 
At the claseeshe delineated the char- 
acter of. Dr. Rider, a prominent phy- 
sician of the town, and Mr. Albert de 
Chaudron, a noted violinist of Hot 
Springs, who made an _ interesting 
contrast. The heads of two ladies 
were also examined, which created 
quite an interest. 

At ‘the close a number of appoint- 
ments were made for the two follow- 
ing days, and many regretted that the 
lecturer was leaving the South so soon 
and hoped that she would return dur- 
ing the winter season. 

It was very interesting to Miss 
Fowler to find that many of the citi- 
zens of both Malvern and Hot 
Springs were acquainted with the sub- 
ject of Phrenology, and knew O. S. 
and L. N. Fowler personally. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Kilpatrick have given 
considerable study to the Science. 

Among those who had previously 
become acquainted with Phrenology 
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were Mr. and Mrs. McCray, Mr. G. 
Edwards, Mrs. Kolb, Mrs. Flick- 


inger, Mrs. Fleming, Mr. and Mrs. 
Grub, Mr. Woodcock, Mr. Avery, the 
Postmaster, Mrs. Sigler, Mrs. Dr. 
Ellis, Miss Wright, Mrs. Bayley, Mrs. 
Hayes, Mr. and Mrs. Ryan, Mrs. 
Brangs, Mrs. Weimar, Dr. Graham, 
and Dr. and Mrs. Ellsworth. 

In a fuller description of her visit 
to the South, Miss Fowler will men- 
tion some Psychological facts that 
forced themselves upon her mind, of 
the people she met, and the country 
she saw. ; 

FIELD NOTES. 

Mr. J. T. Miller is located in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. King has been doing some 
Phrenological work in Nashua, O. 

Mr. M. Tope is at Bowerston, O., 
from which place he publishes his 
monthly magazine. 

Mr. H. J. Brown is located at Balti- 
more, Md. 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald is located in 
Chicago, Ill., and is engaged in 
Phrenological work. 

Dr. B. F. Pratt and daughter are at 
Painesville, O. 

Mr. Otto Hatry is in Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Levi Hummel is lecturing on 
Phrenology in Irvona, Pa. 

Mr. Geo. Markley is assistant edi- 
tor of the Phrenological Era, and is 
constantly engaged in promulgating 
Phrenological ideas. 

Mr. V. F. Cooper is engaged in 
Phrenological work in Idaho. 

The Rev. Geo. T. Byland, of Crit- 
tenden, Ky., would be glad to give 
pointers for preachers, and to give 
suggestions and hints along Phreno- 
logical lines that will help on to suc- 
cess. 

C. W. Tyndall is now giving ex- 
aminations in Niles, Mich. 

Owen H. Williams has been in 
Richmond, Va., for several weeks. 
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E. J. O’Brien can be seen for ex- 
aminations and lectures for a few 
weeks at Wingham, Ont., Canada. 

H. W. Smith is giving lectures and 
examinations at Yates Center, Kan. 

Prof. Geo. Cozen is at Thief River 
Falls, Minn. 

Geo. A. Lee, M. D., Phrenologist, 
is taking orders for Fowler & Wells 
Co.’s publications in Mansfield, O. 

R. J. Black.is giving examinations 
at Vinton, Iowa. 

H. H. Hinman is located at Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Prof. Allen Haddock is spending 
the summer at Mill Valley, Cal. 


WHAT PHRENOLOGY | 
STANDS FOR. ' 
By JoHn Nay ter, F.B.P.S., London. 


A great deal of misconception pre- 
vails as to what Phrenology stands 
for. By many people who have not 
read its literature or made any seri- 
ous attempt to master its basic pro- 
positions it is spoken of as a pseudo- 
science. They intend to convey the 
idea that it is a false science—or 
rather that it is falsely called a sci- 
ence. 

When one is discussing political 
economy with an opponent who has 
never read anything more serious 
than the columns of a newspaper 
noted for its inaccuracies or parti- 
sanship, a_ satisfactory result is 
scarcely to be expected. One party 
to the discussion does not under- 
stand the other, and if bath are 
somewhat combative and have the 
gift of tongues the end is noise, con- 
fusion and mutual dislike. 

Turning to Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary we find that the 
word science is derived from a word 
which signifies “to know,” and sci- 
ence is therefore described as 
“knowledge; knowledge of princi- 
ples and causes; ascertained tru*h 
or facts.” Coleridge refers to Shakes- 
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peare’s deep and accurate science in 
mental philosophy. The ancients 
reckoned seven sciences only, name- 
ly, grammar, rhetoric, logic, arith- 
metic, music, geometry and astron- 
omy. 

Science is further stated to con- 
sist of “any branch or department of 
systematical knowledge considered 
as a distinct field of investigation or 
object of study, as the science of as- 
tronomy, of chemistry, or of mind.” 

If science is literally knowledge 
and the mind a subject of study and 
observation, then Phrenology can 
only be described as a pseudo-sci- 
ence by those who are in ignorance 
of its principles—however much 
they may know of theology, paint- 
ing, banking, chemistry, ballooning, 
or other subjects far and away re- 
moved from the one under consid- 
eration. ’ 

We are, however, forced to the 
conclusion that not ignorance, but 
prejudice, is the chief difficulty in 
the way of a proper understanding 
of the principles of Phrenology. 
When otherwise well-informed per- 
sons confuse Phrenology with as- 
trology, fortune-telling and occult- 
ism, they show a lamentable lack of 
observation. And yet few people 
nowadays fail to recognize that 
Brain is the organ of Mind, and that 
Phrenology is the only science 
which deals with the mind of man 
on physical and scientific grounds. 

It claims that its students should 
first lay a foundation for their Phre- 
nological knowledge in a study of 
the dissection of the brain, its mem- 
branes, its divisions, and the manner 
in which the skull fits the brain (al- 
ways according to laws which are 
known and recognized), how the 
brain is nourished and obtains its 
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food supply, and also incidentally 
the difference in the power of the 
brain when the blood supply is defi- 
cient or impure or lacking in oxy- 
gen. Then the student must master 
the geography of the brain, its fis- 
sures and convolutions, its propor- 
tions, mass and weight, and be able 
to-gauge its divisions by landmarks 
—or skull marks—which are not dif- 
ficult to master, but which require 
study, time and careful—indéed sci- 
entific—observation. 


Such knowledge is science. No 
Anatomist or Microscopist could be 
more exact. The Phrenologist has 
a further course of instruction to 
follow. By contrasting skull with 
skull and brain with brain, by com- 
paring on the living subject the pre- 
dominance of this lobe or that lobe 
and the resulting manifestations he 
finds that intellectual power belongs 
to the frontal region, force to the 
splenoid-temporal, moral control to 
the parietal, and emotion to the oc- 
cipital. 

The student of Phrenology does 
not claim to rule planets, or predict 
catastrophies after the fashion of 
Old Moore’s Almanac. He claims 
that brain and the brain only is the 
organ through which mind acts and 
by the study of the brain he can ar- 
rive at the inwardness and the mo- 
tives of a man’s life, the things that 
move him, his sympathies, feelings 
and aspirations in a way which has 
not yet been improved upon. 


_ The Phrenologist (the brain read- 
er) has a distinct advantage over 
the Psychologist (the soul reader) 
—the one having a physical and 
physiological basis for his studies; 
whilst the other is a theorist dwell- 
ing in the realms of the imagination: 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 


payable to the order of 


All remittances should be made 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Phrenological Era,” Bowers- 
ton, O.—Always has something bright 
and suggestive, as well as useful to 
students of Phrenology and the Bible. 
Mr. Tope is an enterprising man and 
well able to see into the minds of his 
readers and tell what they desire most 
to know about. 


“The American Medical Journal,” 
St. Louis, Mo.—Has an opening ar- 
ticle on “Light on the Subject,” by 
W. Henry Morse, M. D., a paper 
read at the Thirteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the New England Eclectic 
Medical Association, among other in- 
teresting articles. 


“Phe Naturopath,” New York.— 
One article is on “The Greatest Pro- 
fession of the Age—Chiropractic,” by 
Dr. Chas. Ray Parker. <A_ short 
sketch is given, with photograph, of 
Arnold Rickli, one of the early disci- 
ples of Naturopathy and the father 
of the Atmosphere Cure. Another 
article is on “The Physiological and 
Curative Effects of Light,” by Bene- 
dict Lust. 

“Good Health,” Battle Creek, Mich. 
—cContains an article on “Amos Bron- 
son Alcott,” by William Penn Alcott. 
The article is illustrated with fine pic- 
tures of Bronson Alcott, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, the early home in 
Walcott, etc. Another article is on 
“Main Requisites for Camp Life,” 
which contains some valuable sug- 
gestions as to equipments for those 
who desire to live in tents for the 
remainder of the summer. Another 
article is on “A Great Geologist— 
John Muir, the World-Famous Scien- 
tist,” among other articles. 

“Spare Moments,” Rochester, N. 
Y.—Contains a story on “When 
Masks are Off,” a story of New York 
society life of to-day, by Chas. Mc- 
Crea. One article is on “Young Man, 
Go Out in the Country,” by J. Geo. 
Frederick, which is an article every 
young man ought to read. 

“New Thought,” Chicago, IIl.— 
Contains an article on “Brain Build- 
ing for the Embodiment. of Charac- 
ter,” by L. E. Landone, among others 
that are interesting and instructive. 
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“Will Carleton’s Magazine,” Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—Contains some original 
poems by the Editor, one on “Our 
Ancestors,” another on “Some Coun- 
try Solace,” all of which seem to be 
written with his usual vigor. It also 
contains a number of original stories. 

“The American Journal of Eugen- 
ics,” Chicago, Ill—Has an article on 
“A Study in Psychology,” by the Rev. 
Sydney Holmes; another on “Life, 
Health and Longevity,” by M. Har- 
mon. 

“The Stellar Ray,” Detroit, Mich. 
—The August number contains ar- 
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ticles on “Physical Upbuilding to Per- 
fect Health,” “Mental Development 
Through Freedom from Prejudice 
and Bigotry,” and “Spiritual Unfold- 
ment and Aspiration for Attainment 
of All Good.” 

“The Beacon Light,” Columbus, O. 
—Gives a picture of sixty-four chil- 
dren out of the five hundred and fifty- 
two children placed out in private 
families by the Ohio Children’s Home 
Society, 34 West First avenue, Col- 
umbus, Ohio, and contains facts con- 
cerning the work of this excellent in- 
stitution. 


Publishers Department. 


REVIEWS. 

Our Girls. By Dio Lewis, M. D. 
The phenomenal success of “Our 
Girls” rests upon the extraordinary 
character of the work. It treats the 
question of a girl’s health scientif- 
ically, and has helped numberless 
invalid girls into good health, but 
it does it all in a spirit so genial 
and fascinating that, while learning 
the most vital truths, you seem to 
be listening to a delightful story. 
202 pages. Illustrated. Price, cloth, 
$1.50. 

Our Digestion; or my Jolly 
Friend’s Secret. By Dio Lewis, 
M.D. 407 pages. This work treats 
each and every part of the digestive 
machinery, and discusses foods, 
drinks, and all the other elements 
and. conditions of “My Jolly 
Friend’s Secret.” Price, $1.50. 

Nature’s Household Remedies; 
for the prevalent disorders of the 
Human Organism. By Felix L. 
Oswald, M.D. 229 pages Price, 
$1.00. 

How to Teach Vocal Music. The 
Teacher’s Electric Manual and 
course of study,.in, Vocal Music, for 
Public Schools and Classes. By 
Prof. Alfred Andrews. Price, 50 


cents. 

“In a Nutshell.” Suggestions to 
American College Students. By 
Dio Lewis, M.D. Filled with the 
information that all students so 
much need in regard to the care of 
their physical and mental health. 
178 pages. Price, extra cloth, full 
gilt, $1.00. 

“Return to Nature.” The True 
Natural Method of Healing and 
Living, and the True Salvation of 
the Soul. Paradise Regained. By 
Adolph Just. Translated by Bene- 
dict Just. Price, $2.00. 

“Fowler’s New Chart,” for Giv- 
ing Delineations of Character, ac- 
cording to Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

“Forty Years in. Phrenology.” 
Embracing Recollections of His- 
tory, Anecdotes and Experience, by 
Nelson Sizer. 20 illustrations. 413 
pages. Price, $2.00. 

“How to Succeed as a Stenogra- 
pher or a Typewriter.” Quiet hints 
and gentle advice by one who “has 
been there.” By Arthur M. Baker. 
I2mo, 71 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

“Diseases of Modern Life,” by 
Dr. Benjamin W. Richardson, ’ is 
one of the best works by that emi- 
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nent physician. It treats of those 
matters that directly concern oe 
one, the every-day habits of life, 
and in clearest terms and vivid il- 
lustrations gives warning and coun- 
sel to the reader. Price, $1.50. 

A teacher in a Western academy 
writes, “We have adopted ‘For 
Girls’ and “True Manhood’ for our 
-work in special physiology.” These 
are both from the pen of E. R. 
Shepherd, M.D. Sent postpaid for 
$1.00 each. 

“Instruction in Shorthand.” A 
practical plan, consisting of twenty 
lessons, for use in public schools 
and by teachers of the art. Price, 
$1.00. 

“Why Shorthand Is Difficult to 
Read.” 12mo, 27 pages. Price, 15 
cents. Shorthand writers, teachers, 
and students will find this suggest- 
ing and useful, and all interested in 
the subject should read it. 

“The Natural Cure. Consump- 
tion, Constipation, Bright’s Dis- 
ease, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
‘Colds’ (Fevers), etc. How Sick- 
ness Originates, and How to Pre- 
vent it. A Health Manual for the 
People.” By C. E. Page, M.D. 294 
pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

“How to Feed the Baby to Make 
It Healthy and Happy; with Health 
Hints.” B.C. E. Page, M.D. Sixth 
edition revised. 168 pages. Price, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

“Education Complete” is quite a 
library in itself, treating as it does 
of Physiology, Animal and Mental, 
Self-Culture and Perfection of 
Character, and Memory and Intel- 
lectual Improvement. The text 
shows that the mind and the body 
are intimately related, that each is 
in turn the servant and master of 
the other. Therefore, “Education” 
covers the development and train- 
ing of all that goes to make up the 
man. Price, $2.50. 

“How to Read Character in 
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Handwriting; or, The Grammar of 
Graphology,” described and _ illus- 
trated, by Henry Frith. Price, 50 
cents. 

L. N. FOWLER’S PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 

The bust is made of china, and 
so lettered as to show the exact 
location of each of the phrenologi- 
cal organs. The head is nearly life- 
size, and very ornamental, deserv- 
ing a place on the center-table or 
mantel, in parlor, office, or study. 
Price, $5.00. Express. 

The Philosophy of Water-Cure. 
The Development of the True 
Principles of Health and Longevity. 
By John Balbirnie, M.D., with the 
Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. Price, 
paper, 25 cents. 

“The Temptation of Joseph.” By 
Rev. J. F. Flint. Fifth edition. 
Price, $1.00. “I like the book. I 
am particularly glad to see Dr. 
Pomeroy’'s introduction. I like the 
vivid picturing and strong language 
of your book very much.” 

Self-Culture and Perfection of 
Character, including the Manage- 
ment of Youth. Illustrated. By O. 
S. Fowler. Price, $1.00. 

Education of the Feelings and 
Affections. By Charles Bray. Ed- 
ited, with Notes and Illustrations 
from the Third London Edition, by 
Nelson Sizer. Price, 1.50. . 

Accidents and Emergencies; a 
Guide containing Directions for the 
Treatment in Bleeding, Cuts, 
Sprains, Ruptures, - Dislocations, 
Burns and Scalds, Bites of Mad 
Dogs, Choking, Poisons, Fits, Sun- 
strokes, Drowning, etc. By Alfred 
Smee, with Notes and Additions by 
R. T. Trall, M.D. 32 illustrations. 
New and revised edition. Price, 
paper, 25 cents. 

Consumption: Its Prevention and 
Cure by the Swedish Movement 
Cure. With directions for its Home 
Application. By David Wark, 
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M.D. Price, 25 cents. 

Marriage: Its History and Cere- 
monies. By L. N. Fowler. With a 
VPhrenological and Physiological ex- 
position of the functions for Happy 
Marriages. Twenty-second edition. 
12mo, 216 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.00. 

The first sixty-nine pages of this 
work are devoted to the History of 
Marriage, and to a description of 
the various methods and customs 
which different nations and tribes, 
from the commencement of the 
World to the present time, have 
adopted to gratify their sexual na- 
ture, with suggestions in relation to 
those qualities which should and 
those which should not exist in hus- 
band and wife, etc. 

The Philosophy of Water-Cure. 
The Development of the True Prin- 
ciples of Health and Longevity. By 
John Balbirnie, M.D., with the Con- 
fessions and Observations of Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer. Price, pa- 
per, 25 cents. 

The Natural Cure.. Consump- 
tion, Constipation, Bright’s Dis- 
ease, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
“Colds” (Fevers), etc. How Sick- 
ness Originates, and How to Pre- 


vent It. A Health Manual for the 
People. By C. E. Page, M.D. 294 
pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 


How to Feed the Baby, to Make 
It Healthy and Happy; with Health 
Hints. By C. E, Page, M.D. Sixth 
edition revised. 168 pages. Price, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

Notes on Beauty, Vigor and De- 
velopment; or, How to Acquire 
Plumpness of Form, Strength of 
Limb, and Beauty of Complexion, 





[SEPTEMBER 


with Rules for Diet and Bathing, 
and a Series of Improved Physical 
Exercises. By William Milo,. of 
London. 23 illustrations. Price, 10 
cents. 

Chronic Diseases, Especially the 
Nervous Diseases of Women. By 
D. Rosch. Price, 25 cents. 


Smoking and Drinking. Does it 
Pay to Smoke? Will the coming 
man drink Wine? Inebriate asy- 
lums and a visit to one. By James 
Parton. I51 pages. Price, paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Tobacco; Its Effects on the Hu- 
man System. By Dr. William A. 


Alcott. With notes and additions 
by Nelson Sizer. 149 pages. Price, 
25 cents. 


Tea and Coffee; Their Physical, 
Intellectual and Moral Effects on 
the Human System. By Dr. Will- 
iam A. Alcott. With notes and ad- 


ditions by Nelson Sizer. 118 pages. 
Price, paper, 25 cents. 
The Family Physician. A Ready 


Prescriber and Hygienic Adviser. 
With Reference to the Nature, 
Causes, Prevention and Treatment 
of Diseases, Accidents and Casual- 
ties of every kind. With a Glossary 
and copious Index. By Joel Shew, 
M.D. 816 pages. 279 illustrations. 
Price, cloth, $3.00. 

The remedies used are hygienic, 
and the directions are given for 
home treatment, which will, in the 
majority of cases, enable the reader 
to avoid the necessity of calling a 
physician, and the Laws of Life and 
Health are made so plain as to en- 
able one to avoid sickness and the 
infirmities which come from a viola- 
tion of the conditions of health. 

















THE LONG LIFE SERIES 


Should be in Every Home 


Brimful of Life, Beauty, Health, Vital- 
ity, Important Advice on Sleep, 
Hearing, Bathing, etc., etc. 


Fdited aid GEorG* Buack, M.B. Edin., Author of 
oe Aid in Accidents and Sudden Illness,” eto, 


iin. 50 cents per Volume, 
neatly bound in paper. 


Long Life, and How to Reach it 
Eyesight. and How to Care for It 
The Throat and the Voice 
The Mouth and the Teeth 
The Skin in Health and Disease 
Brain Work and Overwork 
Sick Nursing 
The Young Wife's Advice Book 
Sleep, and How to Obtain It 
Hearing. and How to Keep It 
Sea Air and Sea Bathin 

orksh 


12 Health in Schools and ops 
%8 The Human Body: Its Structure and Design 
The Saturday Review says: ‘It is not too much to 
say of them, as a series, that the fifty cents invested 
betimes in each of them may be the means of saving 
many a five dollars.” 


$5.00 THE SET, POsTPAID. 


Fowler & Wells Company 


__ 24 East 22d Street, New York | 
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NEW 
PHYSIOGNOMY 





Or, Signs of character, as mani- 
fested through Temperament and 





External Forms, and especially in 
“The Human Face Divine.” 8 vo., 
768 pp. Portrait of Author and 
1,055 Illustrations. By S. R. 
Wells. Cloth, $3.00, 12s. 


This is a comprehensive, thorough, and 
practical work, in which all that 1s 
known on the subject treated is System- 
atized, Explained, Illustrated, and Ap- 
plied, Physiognomy is here shown to be 
no mere fanciful speculation, but a con- 
sistent and well-considered system of 
Character reading, based on the estab- 
lished truths of Physiology and Phren- 
ology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as 
well as by the peculiarities of individuals. 








Miss Fowler, 
daughter of L. 
N. Fowler (who 
assisted her 
father and Pro- 
fessor Sizer in 
their work )Vice- 
President of the 
American Insti- 
tute of Phrenol- 
ogy,Graduate of 
the Women’s 
Law Class of the 
New York Uni- 
versity. 


JESSIE A. FOWLER 


Examiner of the Fowler & Wells Co., Est. 1835 
New York 


Pkrenological Examinations, 


wetting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain, 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


= starting in life, who are full of Zea!, Strength, 
nd Courage in 





Selecting Proper Pursuits, 
in which their abilities can be used to the bese 


advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness, 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 
will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 
Parents will be shown how 
to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to brin their moral and 


intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how te 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Che rts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 


ial « ions. 





Our rooms are centrally located at 24 E. 
22d Street, near Broadway. To persons at 
a distance, and those who do not find it con- 
venient to visit our office, we would say that 
satisfactory examinations can be made from 
properly taken photographs and measure- 
ments which can be given. For full partic- 
ulars in regard to this, send for ‘‘ Mirror of 
the Mind.” 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d St., New York. 
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THE MEDICO-LEGAL JOURNAL 





Prospectus for Volume XXV. 
A quarter of a century in Medical Jurisprudence. 





This veteran Journal enters upon its on quarter of a century with the comple- 
tion of its No. 1 of Volume XXV, in June of this. 

Under the same editorial management, Volume XXV will round up a quarter of 
a century of work devoted to the science of Medical Jurisprudence, and has kept 
steady step with the progress of that science; not only on the American Continent, 
but with the study of Forensic Medicine in all the countries of the- world. 

The Legal Profession, the Bench and the Bar, have contributed to its labors 
and success. 

The Medical Profession, Alienists, Medico-Legal Jurists, the ablest men in Med- 
icine, have stood steadfastly at the side of its editor during these eventful years 
in the history of Medical Jurisprudence. 

The special features of the Journal’s work that will most attract the Bench and 
Bar in this coming volume are, that it will complete the judicial history of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, with portraits and biographical sketches of the Bench of 
all the Judicial Districts of that State. 

These portraits and biographies have been contributed by the Judges themselves. 
All will be included that can be secured. 

It will be the result of ten years of incessant labor in obtaining portraits and 
biographies by the editor. 

The Court of Appeals will be also produced in a Brochure by itself; and the 
Journal will present the Court of Appeals of 1907 as now constituted in a group, 
suitable for franting as an ornament to any lawyer’s office. 

Groups will also be made of the new Judges who take their seat in 1907, and 
this will be done in all the judicial districts of the State. 

To the District Attorney, the Trial Judge, this. Journal will be of great interest 
and value; as the professions now recognize the greater interest which the science of 
medicai jurisprudence now commands on the public attention, before the tribunals, 
and especially in the public press. 

The Medical Profession are giving closer attention to Forensic Medicine than 
ever before. 

The Medico-Legal Expert and Jurist must now study and should be versed in 
the whole field of the relation of law to the subject, whether he be a medical man 
or not. 

The ablest medical_experts are often, and should now be as well educated on 
the legal side of the question, as the jurists themselves. The evolution of the science 
demands and compels it. 

The problems how to meet existing evils in Medical Expert Evidence will be 
at once the forum of discussion in Volume XXV of this Journal. The public exi- 
gency now demands a change of the law as to Expert Medical Evidence. The evils 
of the present system are intolerable. They threaten the existence and undermine 
the influence and usefulness of the Medical expert. 

Every domain and branch of the science will be within the domain of our 
endeavor. The various departments of the Science will receive the same careful and 
—— study as has been given in the past. 

he Editor enters. upon this eventful year of the Journal’s history with a pro- 
fina determination to make this coming volume one which will round up the prog- 
ress of Medical Jurisprudence in our country, during the quarter of a century since 
its first issue, and reflects the work and the labors of those who have borne the heat 
and burden of the day in their time, and who have contributed so much to the ques- 
tions of the hour as they have arisen. 
CLARK BELL. 


New York, June, 1907. 
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YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 

The New Shorthand THE SWASTIKA 
(The Ancient Symbol of Good Fortane) 


That All Can Learn and Use Immediately 


BY 


“A magazine of Triumph.” 
Devoted to The Message of 


| 
| 
Truth and individualism: 


| EDITED BY 
Dr. Alexander J. Mclvor-Tyndall, 
New Thought editor of the Denver Sunday Post. 


=| One DOliar Per Year. 10c. Per Month. 
We introduce to our readers anen Scieusion.€ibeides tesla tic dean ole. a the 
tirely new system of shorthand. It for — months trial subscription. 
. ° » ‘ome Special writers : George Edwin Burnell! ; Baba 
is not our intention to make profes- | Bhasati the Hindu sage; Yomo Simada, the Jap 
sional shorthand stenographers, but. 
to assist all students in taking notes 





Rev. C. M. HOWARD 








' Dr. Mclvor-Tyndall. 


ts, 


| writer; Grant Wallace; Ali Nomad. 
You will like the Swastika series of new books by 
which may be the most easily read {hs 
nll 


w, thought can 
25c. 


35c. 








without going through the hard study ' 
of the principal systems of phonog-| proots of immor- 
tall 


raphy. 
All students in taking notes which may 


the most easily read without going | 


through the hard study of the principa 
systems of phonography. Ministers and 
Students will be most benefitted by this 
system. Cloth, $1.00. 


be ordered of the publishers 


Psychic Science Department, 


How te read thought, 1 2c... 


tality, - - 
Magazine and books may 


Address : 


Wahigreen Pub. Co., 


41742-1748 Stout Street, 
DENVER, COLO. 














The American Journal of 


EUGENICS 


The only publication in the English Language de- 
devoted to the important subject of race cuiture. It 
urges the importance of better quality rather than 
greater number of children. It demands the right of 
woman to control her own person. You must 
interested in it, if you are interested in the welfare of 
the human race. 

Among the contributors are Theodore 
Schroeder, atty. for the Free Speech League 
and associate editor of the Arena: Edgar L. 
Larkin, director Lowe Observatory; Dr. E. 
B. Foote, Jr. Margaret Grant, author 
‘‘Child of Love’’. Hulda LL. Potter-Loomis, 
Rev. Sidney Holmes, E. C. Walker, Geo. 
Sedhercnah. of London, Paul Robin, edi- 
tor ‘‘Regeneration’’, Paris. 

N, Florence Johnson conducts a depart- 

ment devoted to Culture, physical and mental; 
there is a Young People’ s Depaieabent edited 
by a school-girl the editor's grand-daughter. 
There are poems, stories, reviews, comments 
on current events, etc. 
* Standard magazine size; 64 pages and 
cover. Issued monthly; $1. 00a year; 10ca 
copy. Order of your newsdealer or of the 
editor and publisher, 

M. HARRAN, 500 Fulton St., Chicago 


Clubbing offer to new subscribers: 
Eugenics one year and till forbid, with 
Phrenological Jourrtal for $1.20. Ww e thus 
pay you for your subscription by giving you | 
the agent’s commission. 





Che Bivine Language 


-— = 


Celestial Correspondences 


By COULSON TURNBULL, Ph. D. 





A Story of the Heavenly Bodies, and their 

Vibrations and Essence, with their relation 

to the the Soul in human embodiments. 

Revised and Enlarged Edition, 350 pages: 
in Cloth and Gold. Price $3.00. 





HIS is a large, handsome volume presenting in a 
J simple yet masterly style the profound truths of 

the zodiac and planetary vibrations and colors 
with their relation to the human family. 

The study comprises a careful treatise on the 
mythological, symbolical and traditional gathered 
from Arabian, Chaldean, Hebraic, Egyptian and 
Indian sources. 

Dr Turnbull has studied his subject in the orient. 
and illustrates well his theme by plates. diagrams, 
sketches and tables. 

This book has been conceded to be the best yet 
written on the steller forces, numbers, and the spiritual 
meaning of the horoscope. His mathematical work 
is simple, and suitable to the earliest beginner in astral 
science. The first edition was quickly sold and readily 
advanced to a premium. 

Part One deals with Esoteric Astrology, and Part 
Two with the practical. In all thirty-two lessons, to- 
gether with tables of the Superior Planets for next 
forty years; tables of Houses, etc. No other book 
necessary to begin study, Thorough, practical and 
spiritually uplifting, ; 


THE GNOSTIC PUBLISHING CO. 
Boz A. ALAMEDA, CAL. 





Ja writing to aieetionss, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 








The Water Gap Sanitarium 


| All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cnred here, 
by water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 


other natural and scientific methods. 
this work. No insane. 


No drugs. rs 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap.’ One lady physician, 


A Christian family home, 50 years in 


Address F. WILSON HURD, M. D:, NorTH WATER GAP, MONROE Co., Pa, 





CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


* GREENWICH, CoNN. 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, 
Correspondence solicited. 
H. M. Hitcucock, M.D., Prop. 


-MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St. NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 

In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 

Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 


Roard, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 





Henry Harrison Brown’s 


Book “CONCENTRATION:” 
THE ROAD TO SUCCESS 


Writen in plain, simple language, the author 
always having in mind the common need and 
answering it in common language. 

Success is treated as a concrete reality which 
the author analyzes with the care and precision 
of a chemist in arriving at the elements of a 
compound ; once the ingredients are segregated 
and classified, anyone who will, may again 
unite them and create Success for himself. 

It begins with an.answer to the question, 
“What is Success?” and plainly shows that to 
possess this knowledge is to make possible the 
thing itself. Then follow twenty-three sec- 
tions that gradually open your mind to the fact 
that Success may be had by anyone who really 
wants it. You come from the book filled with 
New Life, New Hope, and a Determination. to 
Make Your Life What Nature Intended; A 
Success. The author has done big things: be- 
fore, but this is his masterpiece, the crowning 
achievement of a long life of usefulness in 
humanity’s cause. 

Price, elegantly bound in cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 

Special Offer—We will send “Concentra- 
tion,” cloth edition, and six months’ subscrip- 
tion to THe BALANce, a monthly magazine 
radiating Success and Optimism, for $1.00 
THE BALANCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1744-46 California Street. Denver. Colo. 








Dr, J. M, FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet. 


Is a monthly paper, partly in phonetic spelling, and de- 
voted to equal rights, united labor, common property, 
and Community Homes. Itis issued by the Altruist Com- 
munity, of St, Louis, whose members hold all their prop- 
erty in common, live and work together in a permanent 
home for their mutual enjoyment, assistance and support, 
and both men and women have equal rights and decide on 
allits business affairs by their majority vote. It offers qa 
home and employment for life to all acceptable persons 
who may wish to join it. 10 cents a year. Address 
A. LONGLEY, Editor, 1452 Webster Ave., St. Louis, M.. 


H. W. SMITH, Ph, D. 
PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 
Norton, Calvert and Almena, Norton County, Kans, 
Address, Camp 38, Calvert, Norton Co., Kans. 


Man can laugh and learn for he will see but 
little when his eyes are filled with téars 


A THOUGHT STIMULANT 


HUMANITY 


CLIFFORD GREVE, Editor 


























Condensed _Ideas 
Timely Criticism .... Forty-five parts 
Yellowness Five parts 

M Sig: Take and digest one small package per month 


Fifty parts 








The regular use and close conformity to the directions 
is guaranteed to produce good and noticeable results. 








Price per package 
One year's treatment (12 pkgs.) $1.00 


HUMANITY 


is a monthly magazine which stands for: 
The living well and the common good; 
kindness to men as well as dogs and canary 


birds. 
Send 15 cents for a three months’ trial 


subscription. No free sample copies. 


HUMANITY PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO. 


1817 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Schoo! Poysilooy: Jounal 


BRIGHT 
INTERESTING 
HELPFUL 


Prized by Parents and Teachers 
{ for its 
Important Hygienic and Temperance 
Information. 
Suggestions for teaching Children 
Facts they need to know 
Stories Illustrations Poems 
Make an Exceptionally Attractive Mazaziae 
Subscription Price only 60 cents per year 
SAMPLE COPY FOR THE ASKING 
The School Physiology Journal 
23 Trull St., Boston, [lass. 





How to Make More Money 


By LOUIS GUENTHER 


Worth $1,000.00 to Every Ma: and 
Woman in the Country 


A volume brimful of money-making ideas 
Prepared to meet wants of all who wish to ex. 
tend the range of their business -no matter 
what their line, whether in professional! life, 
merchandise business, farming, etc. Helps you 
start up in any line you may have in mind. 

Whether you're a mail order dealer, a Jocal retailer, a 
manufacturer, a jobber, a publisher, an advertising man, 
a doctor, a lawyer, farmer, m®chan c—whoever you are or 
whatever your line—you should appreciate the fact that 
there is much in this volume of particular interest and 
value to you. 


This great book may mean thousands of dol. 
lars to you right now—it will enable you to 
make money and save money. 


Cloth, $1.00, Postpaid. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22nd Street, New York 








A REALLY SAFE 
and Lucrative Investment! 


“THE UNION SCALE CO,” 


of Boston, a successful Massachusetts cor- 
poration, with large and substantial assets, 
which manufactures and leases (not SELLS) 
the only perfect AUTOMATIC BEAM 
Weighing Scale in the world, offers for sale 
a small amount of its seven (7) per cent. non- 
assessable, Preferred Cumulative Stock at 
$5.50 per share. The proceeds to be used 
strictly for the extension of its fast growing 
and very profitable business. The stringent 
Massachusetts law, the corporation's able 
aud conservative management, its success in 
the past, and extraordinary promise for the 
future, make this a remarkab!e chance for 
large or small investors, who wish to increase 
their income without risk. 


For further information, consult 


Editors of Phrenological Journal. 


SOURCES OF IMPURITY AND 
PURITY GENERALLY OVERLOOKED 


BY 
Rev. ALBERT B. KING. 





Price, paper, 25 cents 


“This brochure is dedicated to the National Pur- 
ity Federation, and to all men, women and children 
who earnestly desire te be pure in heart and life”. 

* 3 4 


“In this booklet we have a trenchant argument, 
written in a new and forceful way by one who has 
the welfare of his fellow creatures at heart. 


It goes to the press highly recomended, and with 
the thought that it will have a wide-felt influence 
I thoroughly endorse its teachings.” 

Jessiz A. FowLer. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


24 East 22nd Street, New York. 





NEW CHURCH MESSENGER 


The weekly organ of the Sweden-borgian Church 
in America. Three Dollars a year. A trial sub- 
scription six months, $1.00. For free sample copy 
send to 501 Masonic Temple, Ghicagu, I.! 





ProF. PRITCHARD, 673 Broad Street, Newark 
New Jersey, desires a competent Phrenologist to 
take charge of his office, For terms apply direct. 
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THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS. 


The nearest, largest, best of the Wernersvill 
Rea eee bes ee © 24 


PARK, PA. 
Only 94 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 
and 4 hours from New York—without change. Bookl2. 


Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 





Psychology and 
Pathology 
of Handwriting 


By Magdalene Hintzel-Thumm 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY 
MAGDALENE KINTZEL-THUMM 


CONTENTS 


PREFACE. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION 
TECHNICAL INTRODUCTION 
FIRST PART: 
A. Woluntary Thinking. 
B. Conscious willing: 
3 Undertaking ind. 
Il. Resisting kind. 
SECOND PART: 
A. Mental gifts: 
B. Asthetical gifts: 
I. For music. 
Il. For painting and plastic arts. 
ill, For poetry. 
IV. For dramatic arts. 
C. Gifts of humor and wit: 
I. Humor. 
Il. Wit. 
D. Ethical gifts: 
I. a. Kindness. 
Wickedness. 
Cheerfulness, 
Gioominess. 
Truthfulness. 
Untruthfulness. 
istrustfulness. 
. Courage. 
Lack of courage. 
Self-confidence and self-esteem. 
Lack of self-esteem and self-confidence. 
Vanity and conceit. 
. ‘Freedom from vanity and conceit. 
Selfishness. 
X. a. Activity. 
b. Lack of activity. 
. Domineering qualities and sense of ambition. 
. & Dignity and aristocracy. 
b. Lack of dignity and aristocracy. 
Emotionality and lack of emotionality. 
. & Liveliness. 
b. Slowness. 
Self-control and lack of self control. 
Physical moderation and immoderation. 
. Neatness and lack of neatness. 
. & Generosity. 
b. Stinginess. 
. Talkativeness. 
x. — 
PART: 


A 
10. 


Iv. 
Vv. 


VI. 
Vil. 


SPP SP Ure oes 


iseases: 

Abnormal! signs in tie involuntary part of 
handwriting. 

II. Abnormal signs in the voluntary part of 
handwriting. 

B. Bodilv diseases. 

APPENDICE. 


Price, $2.00 net 


Qa 





Psychic Life and Laws 


The Operations and Phenomena 
of the Spiritual Element 
in Man 


PRICE, $1.50 


BY 


Charles Oliver Sahler, M. D. 


THE RELATION OF ELECTRIC FORCE TO THE MAINTE- 
NANCE AND OPERATION OF THE DUAL MAN. 
Positive and negative elements necessary to all exis. 
tence.—Source of man’s eer — Tae lungs the great 
laboratory.—Vitalizing of the physical units.—Storing 
away the magnetic force.—Its great importance.—Lu- 
minous quality.—Relation to the voluntary and involun- 
tary functions of the body.—Relatiun to expression of 
thought —Illustration.—Relation to inspiration.—Steps 
in civilization marked by development of thought force. 
—The telepathic age.—Magnetic force in creation. 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AS THE CHANNEL OF OPERATION 
BETWEEN THE MORTAL AND THE IMMORTAL 
Main office of syetem.—Brain faculties.—Microscopi- 
cal structure of nervous system.—How the sou] makes 
use of the system.—Complexity of mental action.—Con- 
dition of nerve cells in sleep. 


Science of the Soul 


CONSIDERED 
Physiologically and Philosophically 


With an Appendix, containing notes of Mesmeric and 
Psychical Experiences 


By JOSEPH HADDOCK, M.D. 
With Engravings of the Nervous System 





Price, $1.00 


Pareno MEsMERtIsu, or the manifestation of the 
Phrenological sentiments and feelings, which is but an- 
other form of simple imaginative action; TRaNsrER oF 
STATE AND FEELING, or that Imaginative action which 
causes the patient to feel what is done to the Mesmeris- 
er, as if it were done tohim; MENTAL ATTRACTION, or 
apparent Magnetic drawing of the person of the patient, 
even contrary to his inclination. CeReBRAL Lvcipiry, 
or appar: nt illamination of the Brain; with other forms 
of what is called Ciarrvoyance; but which I think 
would be bettercalled Inner Vi<ton, or INTERNAL, Or 
SpinituaL Sient. Assuming, therefore, for the pres- 
ent, that these phenomena exhibit a series of great and 
important facts, which cannot be set aside, neither by 
reason nor ridicule, I proceed at once to enquire—How 
we are to understand them? In what way to account 
for the curions and interesting manifestations thus cast 
upon our notice? 
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CHILDREN 


TEETHING 
Mrs. Winslow's bs, Parisi 


WIND COLI 
FOR 


LL 
iG, and is the BEST REMEDY 
See. ny wet et Ge 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. | 


FOR HIGH ; QUALITY] 


If you den’. know DIXON QUALITY send 16 cents 
in stam) sam = of Pencils and a 
copy of Bacon’ PENCIL E. Mention this adv. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 











AS LINCOLN DID. 
The Home Law School Series 





Now comple sepages 

ambitious ae for 

a /_(: theBar, any state; covers 
. ee Theory&Practiceauthor- 

cae Sey, simply. Ma 4 

= Firstfewaetent 

SP ‘OIAL PRICE. Write 
uc H. A. MUMAW, 

Etkhart, Ind, 


~ ASTROLOGICAL 


Books You Can Understand and USE 
BY LLEWELLYN GEORGE 





The Planetary Daily Guide—Gives the 
nature of every day in the year for each in- 
dividual, according to calculations made in 
Astrology. Price 50 cents. 

Practical Astrology for Everybody—A 
study in the philosophy of Astrology, char- 
acter delineations and general useful infor- 
mation. Price 50 cents. 

Planetary Hour Book—A study of the 
planets’ nature and their effects as influ- 
encing us and the now, -according§ to 
Astrology. Price 50 cents. 


We make a specialty of teaching Astrol- 
ogy by mail: If this subject .is interesting 
to you send stamp for full particulars. We 
handle a line of occult. books, and also 
— private astrological work. Ad- 

ress 

I. HULERY FLETCHER, Mer., 


I. HULERY FLETCHER, Mer. 
Portland School of Astrology 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


| 2215 CALUMET AVE., 





YESTERDAY 


was a day of remarkable achievment. 
, It has seen the birth and death of 
many eminent men and women. 


TO-DAY 


is the greatest day history ever saw. 
To-day is better than all previous days. 
Is not the sun brighter to-day than it 
was yesterday? You smile, but read 


TO-MORROW 


a magazine dominated by the highest 
ideals. It embodies the wisdom of all 
the ages. It is progressive, aiming at 
the development of perfect manhood 
and womanhood. 

Send 15 cents for 3 sample copies. 
They are unique and bound to interest 
you. The proof is in the reading. 


10 Cents the Copy. $1.00 a year. 


TO-MORROW PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Become a 
Vegetarian 


Read 


Th: Vegetarian Magazine 


1 year, $1.00; 6 months, 30c.; Sample Free! 





Be stronger, healthier, brainier, happier. 


VEGETARIAN CO. 


39 Dearborn Street CHICAGO 





FREE to F. A. M. A beautifa, 
Masonic Calendar, also large cata 
logue of Masonic books and goode 
with bottom prices. Regalia, Jew 
els, Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge 
Supplies. Beware of spurious Ma 
sonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers and Manufacturers 
of Masonic Goods, No. 212 Broadway, New York City, 








In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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By NELSON SIZER 
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SeSeeseniits 


NEW departure in ‘‘Character Study.’’ Brain: its 


structure and uses. 


The skull and its relation to the 
brain. Skull made thin by brain activit-. 


Anew 


facial angle. Temperament: its influence on character. 
Benefactors of mankind. Literary and usiness success. 
Talent and culture. Varied and peculiar organizations. 


Great historic characters. Capacity and culture. 
Character studies of Bill Nye, Lucy Stone, 
Marshall P. Wilder, Gen. B. F. Tracy, &c. 


culture. 


of Law, Science, Ministry, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


31s ILLUSTRATIONS 





“Mr. Sizer has made a book which 
will find wide reading.”"-—N. Y. World. 

“He presents man in so many and 
such varied lights that all that he says 
is interesting.’’—N. Y. ‘Times. 

“Remarkable for simplicity and 
force.””—Philadelphia Press. 

“The work is ially interesting in 
its character studies most of whom are 
people eminent in their individual 
spheres,’’—Evangelical Messenger. 





Child 


Profession 


&c., &c. Svo, 368 pages. 


“Possesses real interest to students 
€ Fen character.’’ — Philadelphia 


“The study of temperament is ex- 
haustive and a notable addition to liter- 
ature of human physiology.’’—Colum- 
bus, O., Dispatch. 

““Furnishes helpful hints to deal with 
strangers.’’—Springfield, Mass., Uaion. 
_ “Eminently practical in its seach 
ings.’”’—Chattanooga Daily New? 





LONDON : 
L. N. FOWLER & CO. 


NEw YORK: 
FOWLER & WELLs CO. 
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This is the name we nave given to 
a new Phrenological Game. Much 
careful planning and study has result- 
ed in the making of a game contain- 
ing the two elements of popularity, 
interest and simplicity. 

It consists of fifty-six cards; on each 
card is printed a head showing some 
one of the faculties large, and indicat- 
ing its location ; the various occupa- 
tions in life are represented, and the 
leading traits of character required 
are indicated, and the grouping of 
these together as in the game of 
Authors is one’ of the results of play- 
ing this, with additional features of 
interest. 

Where there is an interest in Phren- 
ology this will be found attractive, 
and where there is no knowledge of 
= ; :  thesubjectit will certainly prove agreat 
[DEAL ¢ - * novelty. The cards are very hand- 

. *  gsomely printed. putupin boxes. _ 
3 Pd po : Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
i SUBLIMITY. : of price, only 25 cents. Address 


Peer Tere rere rrr err er eye tee ft a 


. iors Anion. , 2, Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, 
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OF Oe ee ene ent oa Zon 4 94 Bast 22d Street, New York. 


NEW POPULAR EDITION. PRICE REDUCED TO ONLY 25 CENTS. 


FRUTI CULTURE 
FOR THE MILLION. 
HOW TO RAISE FRUITS. 


A GUIDE TO SUCCESS 


In the proper cultivation and management of Fruit Trees, Grape 
Vines and Small Fruits, with condensed descriptions of the best 
varieties, directions for planting, culture and pruning; also for 
layering, budding, grafting, ete. This book has been published 
in cloth binding and sold at one dollar. We have just issued a 
new popular edition in paper binding at 25c., a regular edition 
in cloth at $100 Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 24 East 22d Street, New Yorx 





The Dr. C. O. SAHLER SANITARIUM 

















This Sanitarium. (large, new addition, modern in every 
particular,) is roomy, homelike, free from all institutional 
features and erected with especial reference to the care 
and treatment of MENTAL. NERVOUS and FUNC. 
TIONAL DISORDERS by the PH SIOLOGICAL 
METHOD EXCLUSIVELY. 

Large verandas, cheerful, sunny rooms, and sun parlors, 
are features of this place. 

Physicians and friends who have mental and nervous 
patients whom they desire to place in an institution having 
the principles of home and family life, non-restraint, and 
having tried ali other methods of treatment without suc- 
cess, should inquire Into the VED - this Sanitarium. 
NO INSANE CASES RECEIV 





Or, My Jolly Friend’s Secret, by 
Dio Lewis, M. D. One vol, 12 
mo., 407 pp.: $1 50, 6s. 


Of all Dr. Lewis’ works this contains 
most of his peculiar style—jolly, quaint, 
terse, plucky, strong andsensible. His 
perfect familiarity with the subject of di- 
gestion rendersall use of technicalityand 
subterfuge quite unnecessary. He 
grasps the subject with the familiarity 
and ease of one who has spent a lifetime 
in its study. 

“Our Digestion” treats each and every 
part of the digestive machinery, and dis- 
cusses foods, drinks, and all the other 








elements and conditions of “My Jolly 
Friend's Secret.” 


Write for tem 


THE DR.C. 0. SAHLER SANITARIUM 






























Dr. Shepard’s 
Sanitarium 


81 @ 83 Columbia Heights 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


a 


N attractive, quiet home for the treat- 
ment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neue 
talgia,etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, 
Russian, Roman and Electric Baths and 
Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 
Send for Pamphlet on Rheumatism. 
Address 








CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M D. 


PHOTO. BY ROCKWOOD 


’ DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS 
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